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Once a year, 
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Volkswagens are always terrific. 

Once a year they become more than terrific. 

Because once a year Volkswagen presents the 
Wolfsburg Limited Edition Volkswagens. Now these are 
not Volkswagens with just fancy little emblems tagged 
on. These are special models. With special features. 

At special prices. 

First, there’s the Wolfsburg Limited Edition 
Volkswagen Jetta GLI. We’ve taken the sporty GLI with 
its German-engineered handling and performance 
and added special touches like inlaid leather seats 
(very spiffy), alloy wheels, and a new black rear spoiler. 
Take the Wolfsburg Jetta out on the interstate and 
you'll turn more than a few heads. 

Next is the Wolfsburg Limited Edition Golf. It has a 
high-performance 1.8-liter fuel-injected engine. Vroom! 
Plus special aerodynamic headlamps, a refined grille 
and new, attractive bodyside molding. Inside there are 
other goodies like velour upholstery, a split rear seat 
luggage compartment and AM/FM stereo. This Golf is 
definitely hard to resist. 

Unless you lust to drive with the wind in your hair 
and the sun on your face. 

Then there’s the Wolfsburg Limited Edition Cabriolet. 
With inlaid leather sport seats, body colored mirror 
housings and wheelhouse flares, alloy wheels 
and a high-performance 1.8-liter fuel-injected engine. 
How’s that for fun in the sun? 

There's just one more thing you should know about the 
Wolfsburg Limited Edition Volkswagens. They'll go very 
fast. So see your local Volkswagen dealer soon. Because 
the only a ali than owning a Volkswagen is 
owning a Wolfsbur 
Limited Edition tee Wolfsbu 
Volkswagen. imited Edition Volkswagens. 


‘| joined the Army Reserve fo gef 
money for college. But what I also 
got is anew ieedien for my life. 


Tony Corsini, Lab Technician 


‘In high school, I wasn't concerned with grades or competition. But what happened was during Basic Train 


gained a lot of confidence. I grew very competitive. It opened up a lot for me. When I started college that fall, | did better than 
I had ever done in high school. Now I'm shooting for medical school 
“I felt I'd learn things in the Army Reserve I wouldn't ordinarily learn in college. I'm getting a lot of gx od, practical 
hands-on experience. The training's given me an advantage in college, too. It would have been more fun spending the 
summer fishing or water-skiing instead of struggling through Basic. But in the long run, it's paid off. My future looks VE. 
The experience you get as a member of an Army Reserve unit pays 
off in college. And with the New GI Bill, you'll get over $5,000 to help 


ease the cost of college, too. See your local Army recruiter or call toll-free BE ALLYOU ERNE BE 
1-800-US. RMY 
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COVER: The U.S. staggers under the 
burden of soaring insurance rates 


After years of eye-popping damage awards and shortsighted 
industry practices, buyers of liability policies face crippling 
bills—if they can obtain coverage at all. The crisis is hampering 
the operations of countless businessmen, professionals and gov- 
ernment officials. But in the end it affects everyone, since the ex- 
ploding cost of insurance is inevitably passed on to consumers. 
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BUSINESS: The stock market goes wild 56 | 
as cheap oil triggers a “virtuous cycle” 

The bulls were really running last week. From consumers to 
financiers, nearly everyone was celebrating the belief that the 
economy is kicking into high gear. Thanks to low inflation, the 
boom machine could hum smoothly for years. » Carl Icahn, 
TWA’s new chairman and top stockholder, struggles with a strike 





and mounting losses. » The World Bank’s new lender in chief. 





CINEMA: Women movie directors 
break a barrier and make some hits 


In old Hollywood, the director was the guy in the safari jacket 
and jodhpurs who ruled the set with the whip of machismo. 
Now the person who calls the shots is often a woman. Pictures 
by such directors as Amy Heckerling and Susan Seidelman are 


both making money and dragging a reluctant film industry 
into the age of equal opportunity. 
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Voices of reason: 
Tax reform 


We have argued in this space that the tax bill passed by the House of Represen- 
tatives is a flawed, politicized measure that fails to address the nation’s real 
economic problems. It would weaken the ability of American companies to 
compete overseas and at home, and it would thereby fuel protectionist fires, in 
themselves a threat to economic health. 

Now, in various publications, others are saying much the same. Here, from a 
variety of sources, is a sampling of what these voices of reason are saying 
about the House-approved tax bill: 


“It would hurt our nation’s economic performance. The immediate effect of its 
sharp reduction in the incentive to invest would likely be to push the economy 
into recession. Over the longer term, the reduced level of investment in plant 
and equipment would slow the growth of real incomes and reduce the inter- 
national competitiveness of U.S. industry.” 

Martin Feldstein Harvard Economics Professor 
Former Chairman of President Reagan's Council of Economic Advisers 


“The major drawback of the tax plan is its impact on saving and investment. By 
curbing investment incentives, raising corporate taxes and lowering personal 
taxes, the plan will tend to depress the already-dreary national savings rate.” 

William Nordhaus Yale Economics Professor 
Former member of President Carter's Council of Economic Advisers 


“It would make it more difficult for American firms to compete, even as 
international competition is growing more fierce. The numerous blows to 
savings, investment and research and development would slow down the 
modernization of American plants.” 

Murray L. Weidenbaum Director, Washington University Center 
for the Study of American Business 
Former Chairman of President Reagan's Council of Economic Advisers 

“...by severely curtailing private pension and retirement benefits, the Ways 
and Means [now the House] bill would substantially increase taxable wages for 
many workers....Ways and Means has produced another redistributive bill 
that raises taxes on capital in order to cut taxes for lower-income groups. 
In the end the poor themselves are the losers because slower capital formation 
reduces their opportunities and holds down their productivity and future 
income growth.’ 

Paul Craig Roberts Simon Chair—CS/S, Georgetown University 
Former Assistant Treasury Secretary for Economic Policy 

“The House bill...holds out the appeal that it raises corporate taxes and cuts 
household taxes. But make no mistake: A dollar of taxes is still a dollar out of 
your pocket and into Uncle Sam's, no matter how it is collected.” 

John H. Makin Director of Fiscal Policy Studies 
American Enterprise Institute for Public Policy Research 

“To support tax reform by lumping all tax provisions that apparently favor one 
industrial sector over another and condemning them to perdition as ‘tax 
advantages’ does violence to our tax system and possibly the national interest.’ 

William D. Ruckelshaus Lawyer and former Administrator, 
Environmental Protection Agency 

“If you tax something, i.e. investment, you get less of it....less investment leads 
to lower levels of productivity growth and job creation, and in turn, a lower 
standard of living for most Americans.” 

Richard W. Rahn Vice President and Chief Economist 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce 


"Nough said? 
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Foul-Weather 
Friends 


You won't get drenched in a 
downpour with these handsome 
TIME umbrellas. In sturdy navy 
canvas with red lettering or light- 
weight red nylon with black let 
tering, each 8-rib umbrella opens 
to 36” to keep you dry in a driz 
zle or a deluge. 


To order yours, specify color and 
send $20.50 (postage paid) for 
each, along with your name and 
address to: 
TIME Umbrella Offer 
Dept. A-75 
P.O. Box 1595 
Trenton, NJ 08607 
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Letters 
Lo, the Lobbyist 


To the Editors 

There is an adage that people get the 
kind of government they deserve. My ques- 
tion: What crimes did America commit 
over the past 200 years to merit being 
shackled today with a travesty like influ- 

ence peddlers [NATION, March 3]? 
Marshall S. Berdan 
Washington 


Your story on lobbying was an eye- 
opener. It says much about the state of our 
republic that so many former public offi- 
cials can land private sinecures and then 
use these positions to undermine the poli- 
cies they once upheld. In some countries, 
lobbyists would be called double agents 

Eric Steel 
Oakland 





Even though you allude to the fact 
that “the common citizen often benefits 
from various ‘special-interest’ breaks,” I 
would venture that this benefit is mini- 
mal. If influence peddlers cannot be legis- 
lated out of existence, perhaps they can be 
put to practical use. Lobbyists should be 
charged at least $10 million a year for ad- 
mission to “Gucci Gulch.” Since there are 
8,800 registered domestic lobbyists, those 
fees would go a long way toward reducing 
the deficit 

Robert E. Brossman 
Wheeling, W. Va 


As a lobbyist, I find my job is one of 
educating busy legislators on matters that 
are minor to them but major to our indus- 
try. Protecting business interests is not al- 
ways bad. I am continually amazed at 
how little lawmakers know about the ef- 
fect a bill will have on the public 

Arleen Goodman 
Tennessee Association of Tour Operators 
Nashville 


Several months ago, Representative 
Marcy Kaptur and I introduced legisla- 
tion that would remedy one of the worst 
aspects of the influence-peddling prob- 
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Letters 


lem: officials who leave Government ser- 
vice and then market their professional 
allegiance as lobbyists for foreign inter- 
ests. The Wolpe-Kaptur bill would pro- 
hibit high-ranking officials from lobbying 
for any foreign principal in the ten years 
after they leave office. It is outrageous 
that public service is being used as a train- 
ing academy for lobbyists who will enrich 
themselves on $250,000 annual retainers 
from Singapore and Brazil 


Howard Wolpe, U.S. Representative | 


Third District, Michigan 
Washington 


I do not want a PAC or high-priced fat | 


cat speaking for me. lam the lobbyist who 
should count. I vote 

George K. Bradley 

Birmingham, Mich 


Doc in the Dock 


Your story on Navy Surgeon Com- 
mander Donal Billig [MEDICINE, March 
3] focuses attention on “widespread defi- 
cienciesin the nation’s military health care 
system.” There is a more insidious prob- 
lem: physicians will not pass judgment on 
colleagues. Billig was fired from two pri- 
vate-sector positions before he went to Be- 
thesda. But he could have found another 
jobina private hospital and still be practic- 
ing. The lesson to be learned from this epi- 
sode reflects not just on the military but on 
the entire medical community 

Joyce Gelfond, M.D. 
San Antonio 


Your assertion that military medicine 
was on trial is correct. However, one fact 
that has been ignored is that Bethesda 
Naval Hospital rescinded Commander 
Billig’s credentials in November 1984 on 
the basis of its own internal quality assess- 
ment. This was well over a year ago, and 
our system for monitoring the appropri- 
ateness of care in the hospital has contin- 
ued to progress throughout that time 

Edward S. Amis Jr 
Commanding Officer 
Naval Hospital 
Bethesda, Md 


In your report on Commander Billig, 
you compare a military surgeon's salary of 
$70,000 with the $240,000 gross income of 
a surgeon in private practice. The compar- 
ison is misleading. A private surgeon must 
pay for his office, the salaries of his person- 
nel, his equipment, his insurance and his 
own retirement plan, all of which are pro- 
vided by the military for its physicians. It 
may be difficult for the military to attract 
doctors, but not because of salary 

Carie D. Buckley 111, M.D 
Staunton, Va 


Shcharansky’s Survival 

As a Holocaust survivor, I learned 
that there are three sources that can pro- 
vide endurance and strength. They are 





WE’RE 
LOSING. 


100 days a year, you can’t see 
across the Grand Canyon. 
That's how bad the air pollution 
has become. If this information 
shocks you — if you'd like to 
help fight the mounting threat 
to our 334 national parks — 
write for membership infor- 
mation to: 


National Parks and 
Conservation Association 
Box 1000, Harper's Ferry, 
West Virginia 25425 
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THE NATIONAL KIDNEY 
FOUNDATION, INC. 


ORGAN DONATION... 


The 
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of Life! 


For information contact 


National Kidney Foundation, inc 
Park Avenue - New York, NY 10016 - 212/889-221( 


DON’T FORGET 
TO CHECK 
YOUR LABEL 





Your TIME address label contains 
very valuable information—your sub- 
scription expiration date. It's a great 
way to remember to renew, before 
you're caught unaware by an interrup- 
tion in service. 


And it's fast and easy to renew when 
you use TIME's convenient toll-free 
number: 
1-800-621-8200 
(in Illinois 1-800-972-8302) 


So don't take a chance on missing out 
on any of TIME’s colorful and authori- 
tative coverage of the nation, the 
world, and life in the "80s—look at 
your label, and renew early! 
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Letters 
love of G-d, love of a woman and love of 
freedom. Anatoli Shcharansky [WORLD, 
Feb. 24] has all three 
Rabbi Isaac C. Avigdor 
West Hartford, Conn 


I was touched by the long-awaited re- 
lease of Soviet Dissident Shcharansky. I 
admire the psychological stamina that 
kept him going for those eight long years 
But the person who deserves the loudest 
applause is his wife Avital, for her cease- 
less efforts to obtain his freedom 

Jerry Sahagun 
Los Angeles 


The Big O 
The article on the source of the female 
orgasm [SEXES, March 3] is one of the 
most disgusting and shocking pieces I 
have ever read 
Joseph Johnston 
Sun City, Ariz 


Your wonderful and otherwise infor- 
mative magazine is becoming seedy and 
trashy by covering the adventures of 
Ralph and Wanda 

Paul W. Moran 
Alexandria, Va 


If, after all these years, humankind is 
still unable to agree on the location or 
even the existence of the female orgasm, 
then how can we come to agreement on 
more substantive questions like Ameri- 
cans still imprisoned in Viet Nam or the 
Soviets’ cheating on arms control? 

Robert Marcuson 
Fair Haven, N.Y 


Your article was hilarious. I cannot 
imagine any man or woman not knowing 
where his or her erogenous zones are. It is 
a matter of partners’ communicating with 
one another 

Richard Freeman Prentis 
Durham, N.C. 


Past Sins 


How can “half blind, senile and ema- | 


ciated” Andrija Artukovic be tried for 
his wartime activities in Yugoslavia 
[WORLD, Feb. 24]? If found guilty, and 
there is no doubt that he will be in Yugo- 
slavia, to whom will justice be done? He 
will not be able to understand the pro- 
ceedings. Such “justice” comes close to 
the practice of the Dark Ages, when high 
Officials or rulers, even Popes, were dug 
from their graves, brought into the court- 
room, and condemned to be executed 
(The Rev.) Hubert S. Szanto 
Orange, Calif. 





Computer's Birth 

Your story on the 40th birthday party 
for the ENIAC reminds me of the phenom- 
enal strides made in computer technology 


in a relatively short period of time [COM- 
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24 colorful pages 
of window and 
patio door facts. 


Here’s the window and patio door 
booklet for new homes, remodeling and 
window replacing. 24 pages of facts 
and figures in easy to understand 
question and answer format. 

There are full-color photos for window 
ideas and sections on energy, 
window planning and new Andersen* 
High-Performance insulating glass. 
The complete Perma-Shield* product 
line is shown installed in homes. 
Send me the “Window & Patio Door Answers 
From Andersen” booklet 
I plan to LJ build remodel replace 


Mail to: Andersen Corporation, Box 12, 
Bayport, MN 55003 
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Letters 


PUTERS, Feb. 24]. But unfortunately, in 
retelling the controversy over the patent, 
you made John Atanasoff appear as the 
villain of the piece. The Honeywell-Sper- 
ry Rand trial was a lengthy and thorough 
process, and after reviewing the trial 
transcript of 20,667 pages, the judge took 
seven months before handing down a 
statement that included this sentence 
“Eckert and Mauchly did not themselves 
first invent the automatic electronic digi- 
tal computer, but instead derived that 
subject matter from one Dr. John Vin- 
cent Atanasoff.” 





Elsie Atanasoff Whistler 
Rockville, Md 


The article on the ENIAC did not re- 
port that the Army's Ballistic Research 
Laboratories contracted with the Moore 
School of Electrical Engineering at the 
University of Pennsylvania to do the 
mind-numbing mathematics necessary 
for calculating trajectories. As soon as the 
project was completed, the ENIAC was 
moved to the BRL. Its progress and subse- 
quent utilization were under the direct su- 
pervision of a series of BRL commanders, 
i.e., then Colonels Hermann Zornig, Les- 
lie Simon and Alden Taber 

Norman T. Dennis 
Colonel, U.S.A. (ret.) 
Pensacola, Fla 


Nigeria’s New Start 
The report on Nigeria [WORLD, Feb 
17] was encouraging to all Nigerians in 
the U.S. as well as those in Nigeria. The 
Western press has for so long painted a 
depressing picture of Africa. More impor- 
tant is the effort of President Badamasi 
Babangida to inspire Nigerians to live 

within their means 

Samuel Iwu 
Camden, N.J 


Without a thorough housecleaning 
Babangida’s “military democracy” will 
lead to the type of civil democracy Nige- 
ria has known for almost three decades 
one that is filled with abuses, excesses and 
lack of discipline 

Vincent Ude 
Monrovia, Liberia 


President Babangida is quoted as say- 
ing that previous political formulas have 
failed. It is not the system but the men 
who operated the government who have 
failed. If leaders will act with probity 
trust and selflessness, and the masses are 
given a chance to earn an honest living 
Nigeria will have a political machine that 
will work 

Timi Adebowale 
London 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ 
1¢, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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1986 MercurySable. 
You’ve reshaped your thinking. 
Obviously, so have we. 
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The new Mercury Sable 
is truly a Sweeping automotive 
advance. One that shows we've 
kept up with the times as much as 
you have. 

You see it in Sable’s wind-slip- 
pery shape that moves through the 
air more efficiently than any other 
domestic four-door sedan. 

You see it in Sable’s dramatic 
new “laser” lightbar extending 


Buckle up—together we can save lives 


___ Sophisticated new shape. The 1986 Mercury Sable. 


between the flush-mounted aero- 
dynamic headlamps. 

Sable has front-wheel! drive, of 
course. And a 3.0-liter V-6 that's 
new right down to the dipstick. 

Inside, everyone will think of 
Sable as a driver's car. Except the 
passengers. Controls are posi- 
tioned right where your hands and 
feet would like them to be. Back- 
lighted instruments tell you just 


about everything you ever wanted 
to Know about a car's condition. 

Perhaps most important of all, 
Sable is a Mercury. And Mercury's 
commitment to quality isn't just 
something written on paper. It's 
built into the car. 

You're ready for a car that suits 
today and you, beautifully. And the 
Car you're ready for is ready for you. 
The 1986 Mercury Sable. 


For more information, call toll-free 1-800-822-9292 


LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION C , 
Vision. C Oona > 


DD MERCURY. The shape you want to be in. 
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the year, or an exciting trip Her favorite prize 
to Hollywood in this year’s isthetripto # 
Benson & Hedges 100 Sweepstakes. You Hollywood. emer 


might try for blue-chip stocks or argyle 
socks, a satellite dish or a set of china. 
Fach prize is a separate sweepstakes by 
itself. Enter as often as you like, once, 
twice, or a hundred times. 

No matter how your taste runs, 
trendy or traditional, this year we've 
selected prizes to spark everyone's 
interest. So start browsing. 

Whether your favorite is 
jewelry or jelly beans, sirloins 
or sardines, we've got a prize for you: 

With so many exciting prizes, we 
think you'll agree with the millions of 
entrants who year after year have made 
this America’s Favorite 100 Sweepstakes. 


Benson & Hedges 


America’s Favorite 100 Sweepstakes = ; 
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eT Rana & Hedges 


1. Write the number of the sweepstakes you wish to enter in the 
apace provided on the official entry blank, or on « plain 3 x 6" 
piece of paper 
a. os . 
America’s Favorite 100 Sweepstakes 
P.O. Box 3001, Syosset, New York 11775 


I've read the rules carefully and chosen my 
favorite Sweepstakes: 


The Sweepstakes number is. 


— 
8 | NE). OF een See 
Beal. ti. mee 
a ae 
ity ate ip 
Olam a smoker, 21 or over and I 


2 Hand print your name, address and tip code on your a 
inclade with it the bottom panels from two packs of Benson 
100's, & Hedges Lights or Benson & 

Deluxe Ultra Lights, Regular or Menthol, or the words "BEN 
SON & HEDGES 100 SWERPSTAKES”™ hand printed on « 
plain prece of paper 

3. Roter as often as you wish, but you may enter only one 
sweepstakes per envel Each envelope must be mailed sepa 
rately tor BENSON & HEDGES 100 SWEEPSTAKES, PO. Box 
2001, Syosset, N.Y. 11775. Entries must be received by July 31, 














4. IMPORTANT, You must write the number of the 
staken you are entering on the outside of the envelope, in the 





lower left hand corner 

5, Winners will be selected in random drawings con- 
ducted by National Judging Institute, Ine. an indepen- 
dent, whose decisions are final. Win- 


liew of winner may elect to receive « cash award of 
$200. No responsibility is assumed for lost, late or misdi- 
reeted mail. 





6. Sweepstakes open to US. residents over 21 years of age, as of 
7) March 1, 1986 except employers of PHILIP MORRIS INC, and 
their families, ite advertising agencies, and DON JAGODA 
ASSOCIATES, INC. Subject to al! federal, state and 
boca! laws. Void in Michigan and wherever else prohibited, 
restricted or taxed. 
7. Por « list of winners, send » stamped, self-addressed 
envelope to: Benson & Hedges Winners List, P.O. Box 
3405, Syosset, N.Y. 1775. 


am interested in a special coupon 
offer from Benson & Hedges. 


Complete name of current brand 
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American Scene 








In Colorado: A Great Fondness for Country Tunes 


he road directions to the headquarters 

of the Loretta Lynn International Fan 
Club were the sort the skeptical traveler 
longs for: clear. fail-safe. East out of Den- 
ver to Limon. south out of Limon to Wild 
Horse. left on Road 9 and righton Road Y 
Road Y. explained Loudilla Johnson. co- 
president of the club along with her sisters 
Loretta and Kay. “doesn't go anywhere 
but here.” 

An occasional wrinkle. an odd hitch 
in these tidy instructions pops up in the 
form of a fierce local sirocco that hurls it- 
self at cyclonic force across the plains of 





eastern Colorado. It moves as a solid wall 
of dust, opaque and hard on the nerves of 
any ill-informed motorist it happens to 
catch. All a fool can do in these circum- 
stances is listen to the finish of the car be- 
ing grit-blasted away. Even with the win- 
dows closed, the dirt piles up on the 
dashboard and gathers in the folds of 
clothes and collects on the tongue. Com- 
ing as it does right out of the blue, a wind- 
storm of such muscle is enough to give the 
intestate a remorseful heart 
“It can be just awful.” Loudilla John- 
son told a shaken guest a lifetime later 
“It sucks the shingles right off one side of 
the house.” Kay Johnson volunteered 
that the wind recently removed two rail- 
road engines from a nearby track. Loret- 
ta Johnson said it once blew her from the 
yard outside the farmhouse to the crest of 
a distant hill before she could get some 
purchase. Their father, Mack Johnson, 
who had been hauling wheat, said it was 
nothing compared with some of the 
blows the family had been through. At 
that point, the visitor resolved that if 
anybody in the house answered to the 
name Dorothy or owned a dog called 
12 


From their windswept farm Loudilla, Loretta and Kay galvanize fans around the world 


would not stick around 

Fear of the elements soon passed. 
however. as talk in the cheerful kitchen 
turned on family reminiscences. The 
Johnsons moved from the Texas Panhan- 
dle to this not dissimilar ground in 1948 
Until then, Mack had held a lot of jobs to 
cobble together his grubstake. He moved 
to Wild Horse to raise wheat and rear five 
children. He and his wife were headed to- 
ward divorce. One son would grow up to 
farm on his own; the other would throw in 
with his dad. The three daughters would 
chart a course that would keep them close 


Toto. he 


by yet broaden them through association 
with singers of the country stripe. There- 
by hung the tale 

In the early days the outside world 
reached them through a battery-powered 
radio, and when night or the weather 
drew them inside, they had Fibber McGee 
and Molly, Gunsmoke and music. When 
rock 'n’ roll came along, the girls liked it, 
but they also developed a fondness for the 
country tunes their father favored so. In 
time they began driving the 120 miles to 
Colorado Springs, to attend country music 
concerts 

In 1960 a song. /m a Honky Tonk 
Girl, hooked the Johnson sisters on its au- 
thor and performer, The tune moved Lo- 
retta Johnson to write a mash note to Lo- 
retta Lynn, then living in Custer, Wash 
At the time Lynn had four children, no 
money to speak of and not exactly what 
you would call your red-hot prospects for 
stardom. The celebrated earthiness made 
known to a wider audience in the book 
and movie Coal Miner's Daughter figured 
in Lynn's reaction to the letter (since ac- 
knowledged as her “first real fan letter’) 
she did not answer it. Loretta Johnson 


had written it on a Smith-Corona with a 
script typeface. She does a fair imitation 
of the conversation that followed between 
Lynn and her husband. Oliver Vanetta 
Lynn Jr., also known as “Mooney.” a.k.a 
“Doolittle.” a.k.a. “Doo” 

“Well I ain't answering it.” 

“Well why not?” 

“Look how she writes! Every letter is 
perfect!” 

“It's a machine, Loretta 
ten on a machine.” 

“IT know machines. 
That ain't print! 

Loretta’s second letter to Loretta bore 
the natural imperfections of a work writ 
by human hand, and it drew a response 
The exchange led to a correspondence. 
which led to a meeting in Colorado 
Springs, which led to a friendship. which 
led to the Johnson sisters’ “begging every 
greasy spoon between here and Amarillo 
Texas.” to play Loretta’s records. which 
resulted, in 1963. in the establishment of 
the Loretta. Lynn International Fan 
Club’s headquarters in a house in the mid- 
dle of 9.000 acres of wheat sowed and 
reaped by Mack. who is called Daddy to 
this day by Loretta Lynn. The population 
of Wild Horse, Daddy was saying recent- 
ly, “is 16 by my count.” 

“Oh, Daddy.” Loudilla said, “you're 
counting dogs and everything.” The point 
was, Loudilla went on, that when Lynn 
asked the sisters to run her fan club. “we 
didn't know what to do, living out here in 
the middle of nowhere.” 

As it turned out, the Johnson sisters’ 
isolation was just the ticket. The newslet- 
ter they put out did and does sound like 
word from an aunt in Alaska, waiting for 
the thaw. It is plain and lyrical at once, 
not unlike the gifts of the woman it cele- 
brates. We have all-heard before that Lo- 
retta would be letting up just a little bit on 
that grueling road schedule she has main- 
tained for so many years,” the latest dis- 
patch told the 4,000 club members, saying 
further, “Maybe this really will be the 
year when we will see a little slack.” 

In her letters to the journal. Lynn 
calls the sisters “the girls,” as in, “I know 
you all love the girls too. I liked them 
when I met ‘em, and they have become 
just like sisters to me—and Daddy just has 
to put up with us.” The singer has stopped 
over a number of times in the Wild Horse 
farmhouse, staying in the same bedroom 
the girls have shared for ages, staying up 
all hours talking about clothes, cosmetics 
and people. Through Lynn and their own 
resourcefulness, the Johnsons have met 
most of the starry citadels of country mu- 
sic. Their contacts provide information 
that now feeds a second newsletter, a sort 
of who-shot-John sheet that goes to disk- 
jockey subscribers. The phone rings a lot: 


It was wril- 
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Hillbilly Heaven is on the line. Remark- 
ably—to extend the shot-John thought— 
they often know who pulled the trigger 
before Nashville does. 

What gets the sisters’ collective goat is 
people who think there is something odd 
about all this. Three sisters, never mar- 
ried, ages—easy here, delicately, boy— 
early to late 40s, provide a clearinghouse 
of Nashville skinny from a desolate plain 
in Colorado. Moreover, they do it from 
the house they grew up in, where Daddy 
still lives. To boot, sometimes they travel 
with Lynn. She took them to England in 
1972, and they have returned six times. In 
Nashville, they assist with an annual fan 
club show that draws 12,000 people. Late- 
ly they wear the hats of fan club consul- 
tants. Odd? Eat them words, mister, or 
step outside (if the wind doesn’t knock 
you down, the sisters will). 

One must consider the place and cir- 
cumstances. They all work hard on the 
farm with their father, always have. Good 
men are not all that plentiful anywhere, 
much less where the Johnsons live, where 
on a good day there might be one per 
county. Fan clubs caught fire with girls of 
the 1950s. For the Johnsons, it was merely 
a matter of taking within your circle a 
friend whose career lassoed world atten- 
tion. Everything after that just happened, 
is all. They had found life beyond their be- 
loved land, without having to leave it. 








Mack Johnson and Loretta Lynn 


“Somebody asked me if it was true we 
had an altar and a shrine to Loretta,” 
Loudilla said as ice formed on the sen- 
tence, “I can’t imagine how silly.” 

Loretta: “Somebody said, ‘I don’t see 
how you can stand to be around your fam- 
ily all the time.’ Loretta harrumphed, 
really. “We give each other our space, but 
I'm not going to apologize for getting 
along with my sisters.” 

Kay is a quiet woman, a thoughtful 
listener. To recall if she had any say, one 
has to search the memory banks: “My 
word!” she said occasionally. Her sisters, 
by contrast, would talk to a pile of rocks. 
The combination makes them a dynamite 
team, they say, although Kay is a little 
soft. — By Gregory Jaynes 
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Tura introduces 


Eyewear so thin, 

so light, they 
virtually disappear.» 
Wherever fine eye 
is available. 











A spy glass in the great naval tradition .. . 


Adm. Nelson’s Brass Telescope 


Just $3995* 


*But read the ad for an even better deal! 


Wk: Horatio Nelson fought the Battle of Trafalgar, he 


used a telescope just like this to monitor the movements 
of the French-Spanish fleet and eventually to defeat it. Our 
manufacturer has recreated a faithful replica of this famous 
scope. Adm. Nelson's Brass Telescope measures about 5" in its “col- 
lapsed” position. Extend the four sections to full length; the 
scope will be 15° long and focused to infinity with needle sharp- 
ness. The optics (much better than in Nelson's time) are “25x30”. 
That means that everything will be 25-times larger than it would be 
to the naked eye, Compare that to standard binoculars, which give 


only 6x or 8x magnification. “30” refers to the diameter of the objec- 


tive lens in millimeters. It gives the scope great light-gathering 
power—enough (if called upon) to fight a naval battle at dusk. 
Adm. Nelson's Brass Telescope comes with a soft, zippered vinyl 
case. It even has a belt loop so you can always carry it with you 
The most amazing thing about Adm. Nelson's Brass Telescope may 
well be its price. We sold thousands of virtually identical scopes 
through our catalog at over $100 each. We now import them directly 
and in large quantities and are able to offer them for only $39.95, But 
we have an even more amazing offer, an even better deal: Buy two 
for $79.90, and we'll send you a third one, with our compliments— 
absolutely FREE! If you ever wanted to own a fine telescope, but 
found the prices a little steep, Adm. Nelson's Brass Telescope cols 
be your choice. You'll get much fun out of it! 
FOR FASTEST SERVICE, ORDER 
TOLL FREE (800) 431-9003 
24 hours a day, 7 days a week 
Please give order #1025B161. If you prefer, mail 
check or card authorization and expiration. We 
need phone # for all orders and issuing bank for 
charges. We cannot ship without this information 
UPSvinsurance: $4.95 for one Adm. Nelson's Brass Tel- 
escope, $6.95 for three. Add sales tax for CA deliv- 
ery. You have 30-day return and one year warranty. 
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For quantity orders (100+) with your company 
logo silk-screened on the barrel, call Mr. Gerard 
at (415) 543-6570 or write him at the address below. 


since 1967 


131 Townsend Street, San Francisco, CA 94107 
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CUSTOMER INFORMATION FROM GENERAL MOTORS 











eee eeeeere merase 
HOW TO AVOID THE DANGERS 
«OOF COUNTERFEIT AUTO PARTS 


INFERIOR PARTS COULD THREATEN YOUR SAFETY 





Today, a counterfeiter no 


| longer has to print phony 

twenty-dollar bills. Selling imi- 
tation automotive replacement 

parts—packaged to resemble 

products from legitimate man- 
ufacturers—is big business. 


For people who buy and 


_ use counterfeit auto parts, | 


though, the consequences 
can be costly. For example, 
body panels may require 
expensive labor to bring their 
finish quality up to the rest 
of the car. Bogus oil filters 
have failed after 200 miles, 
causing unprotected engines 
to seize up, requiring their 
complete replacement. 
Inferior transmission fluid 
has solidified at 0° Fahrenheit, 
ruining transmissions. And 
counterfeit antifreeze has eaten 
right through aluminum parts. 


The failure can be safety- 
related. A fatal 1985 bus 
accident in Britain was attrib- 
uted to the installation of 
counterfeit brake parts. IIl- 
fitting counterfeit gas caps 
can fall off, increasing the risk 
of a fire in a roll-over accident. 








Here’s how to make 
sure you receive parts that 
are made to work best in 
your GM car. Your most reli- 
able source is your GM dealer. 
He can supply any part for 
your GM car or truck. Buying 
popular brand parts from rep- 
utable stores or garages is 
another way to improve your 
chances of getting the right 
part. But wherever you buy, 
be suspicious of discounts that 
seem too good to be true. 


Some tip-offs that a 
part might be counterfeit: 

Flimsy packaging. 

Lack of name-brand iden- 
tification such as AC-Delco. 

“Look-alike” graphics or 
a change in the spelling of a 


| recognized trade name. In this 


way counterfeiters can avoid 
prosecution under the 1984 
Trademark Counterfeiting 
Law. So examine the package 
carefully. 

If a replacement part 
doesn’t fit easily, you should 
probably return it. A reputa- 
ble distributor will almost 
certainly give you a refund 
or credit. 


General Motors is tak- 
ing strong measures in the 
U.S. and overseas to put a 
stop to parts counterfeiting. 
GM is trying to stop the prob- 
lem at its source. So far we've 











helped U.S. marshals confis- 
cate parts in raids on 29 coun- 
terfeiting operations. Another 
eight operations have been 
uncovered and prosecuted in 
foreign countries. 

GM is also developing a 
hologram identification device, 


| much like those becoming pop- 


ular on credit cards, to im- 
prove security in our parts 
distribution. 

After all, General Motors 
has a tremendous investment 
in GM parts that work together 
to give our customers safe, 
reliable cars and trucks. We 
want our customers to be con- 
fident they can maintain their 
GM vehicles at the same level 
of high quality we build them. 


This advertisement is part of 
our continuing effort to give cus- 
tomers useful information about 
their cars and trucks and the 
company that builds them. 





MARK OF EXCELLENCE 


Chevrolet * Pontiac 
Oldsmobile * Buick 
Cadillac * GMC Truck 


























ALetter from the Publisher 


hen TIME’s Nation section first began 

working on this week’s cover story, 
which examines the crisis in liability insur- 
ance, it intended to focus on America’s courts. 
Says Nation Editor Walter Isaacson, who 
oversaw the project: “We were planning to 
look at the sweepstakes-size jury awards that 
were being handed out in personal-injury 
cases. But we kept running into horror stories 
about manufacturers, doctors, lawyers, peace 
marchers, transit systems, municipal beaches, 
even whole towns that were having trouble 
getting insurance. So we decided to concen- 
trate on the insurance crisis and look at all 
the causes, including the unpredictable legal 
system.” 

Isaacson is accustomed to dealing with 
knotty political issues. He joined TIME as a 
staff writer in 1978 and a year later became a 
correspondent in Washington, where he cov- 
ered the presidential campaigns of Senator 


Ted Kennedy and former California Governor Ronald Reagan. 
He returned to the Nation section in 1981 as a writer. Four 
years later he was made a senior editor, and in January of this 
year he became Nation editor. “The Nation section is faced 
with a wide variety of potential stories to explore each week,” 
says Isaacson. “The challenge is to figure out what is important 
and interesting. The liability-insurance crisis clearly is both.” 
Indeed it is. Around the country, TIME correspondents lis- 





Nation Editor Walter Isaacson 
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tened to passionate arguments by people on 
both sides of the insurance crisis. Recalls Chi- 
cago Correspondent Barbara Dolan: “There 
were emotional interviews with people who 
claimed to suffer horrible damages from negli- 
gence and equally emotional sessions with in- 
surers who thought that they were being driven 
out of business by Americans’ greed.” In the 
course of her reporting, Washington Corre- 
spondent Anne Constable was similarly struck 
by the human and lega! dimensions of the li- 
ability-insurance problem. Says she: “Amid all 
the tangled issues that lawmakers are sorting 
through, there are some real flesh-and-blood 
stories.” 

Senior Writer George Church, who wrote 
this week’s cover story, his 68th for TIME, 
found that the problem defied quick explana- 
tion. “When you must delve into legal concepts 
of negligence and the intricacies of insurance- 
industry accounting in the same story,” he 


says, “you have a considerably more complex story than usual.” 
Many Americans, Church suggests, are only now realizing how 
deeply they are affected by rising insurance rates. “It is,” says 
Church, “one of those odd things that you never think about un- 
til it gets bad enough, and then suddenly it hits you in the face.” 
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COVER STORY 


Sorry, Your Policy 


Is Canceled 





Those dread words echo with numbing frequency in an America 
well on the way to insuring itself to a silly, shuddering halt 


























n the Hawaiian island of Mo- 

lokai, pregnant women who 

want a doctor in attendance 

when they give birth fly to 

neighboring Oahu or Maui. 
The five Molokai doctors who once deliv- 
ered babies have stopped doing so because 
malpractice insurance would cost them 
| more than the total of any obstetrical fees 
they could hope to collect. 

Will County, Ill, last week closed its 
forest preserves until it can get a new li- 
ability policy on them—if that can be 
done at all—and Blue Lake, Calif. (pop. 
1,200), has shut its skating rink, parks and 
tennis court. Hundreds of other towns in 
California and in New York State are 
“going bare.” That is, they simply cannot 
get liability insurance. 

The Texas sesquicentennial cattle 
drive, part of the state’s celebration of 150 
years of independence from Mexico, 
bogged down this month after one day on 
the road because liability insurance cover- 
ing the 49 longhorn steers that were in- 
volved was doubled and the organizers 
could not afford it. The drive resumed last 
Friday with only 28 steers, whose owners 
agreed to pay for the insurance themselves. 

Century Cartage Co., a small truck 
line out of Atlanta, is still in business only 
because the Georgia Public Service Com- 
mission approved an “emergency” 5% 
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rate increase for its customers. But that 
boost came nowhere near meeting the 
cost of liability-insurance premiums that 
doubled to $48,000 last year and then 
leaped to $114,000 at the start of 1986. 


Outrageous? Yes. Ridiculous? In 
many cases. Unreasonable? Certainly. 
And yet the examples represent just a 
small sampling from a rising flood of 
problems growing out of what has become 
a new national crisis. Given the litigious 
nature of American society these days, 
just about any kind of business, profession 
or government agency is likely to become 
the target of a suit alleging malpractice or 
negligence resulting in personal injury 
That makes liability insurance, the kind 
that pays off on such claims, just about as 
vital as oil in keeping the economy func- 
tioning. But in the past two years, liability 
insurance has become the kind of re- 
source that oil was in the 1970s: prohibi- 
tively expensive, when it can be bought at 
all. The result is a pinch from which few 
can escape—not even liability specialists 
like J.B. Spence or Robert Rearden. 

Spence, a Miami lawyer, is the kind of 
attorney insurers often blame for their 
troubles, He has won and earned a 
healthy slice of several multimillion-dol- 
lar awards for clients who suffered per- 
sonal injuries. But if Spence should be 








sued for malpractice or negligence, as is 
happening to lawyers more and more, he 
would have to pay any court-ordered 
damages out of his own pocket. “There is 
no market that will sell me liability insur- 
ance,” says Spence. “I am going bare, and 
it is a frightening prospect.” 

Rearden, president of Duncan Peek 
Inc., an Atlanta insurance brokerage, | 
earns commissions selling policies at soar- 
ing premium rates. But when the time 
came to renew his own professional liabil- 
ity policy, his carrier wanted to jack up his 
$13,000 premium by 861%, to $125,000; 
Rearden had to scramble to find another 
company that would only triple his premi- 
um cost. “And that’s me, and I’m in the 
insurance business!”’ wails Rearden. 
“That’s what I mean when I say this crisis 
is affecting everybody.” 


nd how. After years of eye- 
popping damage awards and 
shortsighted insurance-com- 
pany practices, the U.S. is in 
danger of having its insurance 
canceled. The cost of this crisis, once gen- 
erally hidden, is now hitting home. The 
$9.1 billion Americans paid last year in li- 
ability-insurance premiums was almost 
60% higher than the figure as recently as 
1983 and roughly equal to the combined 
1985 budgets of the National Aeronautics 
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and Space Administration and the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency. This year’s total 
is sure to show another giant leap. 

Every American pays: doctors and 
their patients, ski-slope operators and 
their patrons, municipal governments 
and their taxpayers, those who process 
cheese and those who eat pizza, those who 
take the bus and those who lease private 
jets, those who drill for oil and those who 
heat their homes. 


Risky business, 
Always has been. 


But is it 


Even more insidiously, the problem 
threatens the very character of American 
life, from the Great Peace March across 
the U.S. (which came apart last week in 
the Mojave Desert, partly because of a 
lack of liability coverage) to police patrols 
in New York’s suburban Rockland Coun- 
ty (suspended last week in the towns of 
Piermont and Sloatsburg; 13 officers have 
been told to sit at headquarters’ desks 
while the towns look for a liability insurer 
to replace one that has gone into receiver- 
ship). Factory owners seeking to expand, 
entrepreneurs seeking to launch new en- 
terprises, young businessmen seeking to 
set up shop: all are running into an obsta- 
cle far harder to surmount than high taxes 
and interest rates in their pursuit of the 
American dream. Liability insurance has 
become their most crippling cost. 

As a result, doctors have been march- 
ing on state capitols, some threatening to 
shut down their practices. Industry 
groups and insurance companies have 
launched loud lobbying and advertising 
campaigns. Bills have been introduced or 
passed in all 50 state legislatures to limit 
liability awards or regulate insurance 
practices or both. Congress has held pub- 
lic hearings. But federal and state law- 
makers, who have been faced with cutting 
through a jungle of conflicting statistics, 
arcane accounting practices and tangled 
legal theory, have mostly come out baf- 
fled. Says South Dakota Republican Sena- 
tor Larry Pressler: “We have not been 
able to get past the finger-pointing stage.” 

Consumer groups point to the insur- 
ance companies. When interest rates were 
high, they say, insurers wrote policies 
with little concern about how they would 
make good if claims went up and returns 
on their investments went down. Insurers 
point to the legal system. Juries, they say, 
have been handing out punitive damage 
awards that resemble lottery jackpots. 


life. 





Lacrossed Up 


As one of only two U.S. makers 
of lacrosse equipment, William 
H. Brine of Milford, Mass., lets 
customers know how to place 
reorders by printing his compa- 
ny’s phone number on the back 


Lawyers point to the negligence of Big 
Business. It can be redressed, they say, 
only if individuals have a right to present 
their cases to a jury. Businessmen point to 
changing attitudes. The individualistic 
notion of taking risks and accepting re- 
sponsibility, they say, has been replaced 
by a sue-everyone-in-sight reaction to any 
accident. What makes the problem such a 
nightmare is that, to some extent, all of 
the finger pointers have a point. 


hat it finally boils down 
to is a matter of statistical 
logic and insurer psy- 
chology. If a few giant 
jury awards, actual or 
merely possible, can offset the premiums 
on an entire line of insurance, the compa- 
nies feel they must raise premiums for ev- 
erybody until there is some hope of mak- 
ing a profit. This means that premiums 
may bear no relationship to an individual 
policyholder’s record, and buyers of many 
kinds of insurance are suddenly paying 
three or four times as much as they did a 
year or so earlier. Of all places, Hartford, 
Conn., known as the insurance capital of 
the world because so many carriers have 
their headquarters there, saw its own mu- 
nicipal liability coverage slashed to only 
$4 million, vs. $31 million in the 1984-85 
fiscal year, despite a 20% rise in total pre- 
miums, to $1.8 million. 

Some insurers are shying away from 
covering certain types of risks at any 
price. If there is no way of figuring what 
kind of damages a jury might award to the 
parents of a child molested at a day-care 
center, for example, then the companies 
will find it best to stop writing that kind of 
insurance at all. Says James Wood, a 
member of a firm of actuaries whose 
headquarters are in Atlanta: “If you are 
an insurer and have $100,000 in assets, do 
you want to risk those assets to keep day- 














more so these days? 
Must be. The horror 
stories go on and 
onandon... 
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of each helmet. Now the hel- 
mets carry another message: a warning that lacrosse is a 
dangerous game. In 1984, Brine (photo) paid $8,000 annu- 
ally for $25 million worth of product-liability insurance. In 
December, he received notice that his premium was going 
up to $200,000 for just $1 million of protection. Brine is 
taking his chances uninsured. “If we have a large judg- 
ment against us,” he says, “it could be the end of 
lacrosse.” 

Other sporting-goods manufacturers face similar di- 
lemmas: many U.S. firms have decided to abandon the 
manufacture of amateur hockey gear. 
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care centers open? The an- 
swer is probably no, because 
you do not know what you 
have to charge when you do 
not know what the ultimate 
costs of providing coverage 
might be.” Most insurers 
flatly refuse to write policies 
to protect companies against 
suits arising from injuries 
caused by environmental 
pollution. They say they 
have no way of gauging the 
risk. That complicates fur- 
ther the question of who will 
pay for cleaning up toxic- 
waste dumps. 

The dubious distinction 
of paying the highest increase 
on record may belong to Spe- 
cialty Systems Inc., a Rich- 
mond, Ind., company that 
specializes in removing as- 
bestos from buildings. Insur- 
ers are so terrified of any- 











Manufacturers massing to urge product-liability reform on Capitol Hill 





thing having to do with 
asbestos that they canceled 
Specialty’s policies three times between 
November 1984 and last April, though the 
nine-year-old company has never been 
sued. Because customers demand proof of 
insurance before they will give Specialty 
any business, the company wound up buy- 
ing a $500,000 policy from the Great 
American Insurance Co. of Cincinnati, on 
which it will pay at least $460,000 in pre- 
miums, an increase of more than 4,900% 
over the $9,361 premium on its last full- 
year policy. Says Specialty President Fred- 
erick Treadway: “About half a million dol- 
lars paid to the insurance company for 
virtually nothing.” 

The situation is studded with an end- 
less variety of similar horror stories (see 


“There are going to be people who are dumb and stupid.” 


boxes). Among the most prominent are 
those that involve municipal services. 
The city council of Blue Island, Ill. (pop. 
22,000), last October voted down a 30% 
increase in property taxes thought neces- 
sary to pay rocketing liability-insurance 
premiums, and the town expects to self- 
insure for the 1986-87 fiscal year, taking a 
chance that a large judgment might force 
taxes up anyway. Five counties in Missou- 
ri closed their jails for several weeks last 
fall, sending some prisoners elsewhere for 
incarceration and releasing minor offend- 
ers outright. The jails reopened after the 
counties’ sheriffs set up a self-insurance 
pool, which was financed by tax money. 
Among professionals, malpractice in- 





Strung Out 


When New York City’s Roose- 
velt Island was opened for resi- 
dential development nearly eley- 
en years ago, part of its allure was 
a tramway that would soon con- 
nect the community to midtown 
Manhattan in six scenic minutes. 





least until somebody sues. 
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That lifeline was cut last month when the tram’s liability pre- 
mium soared from $800,000 to nearly $9 million a year. Op- 
erators shut down the system, forcing some 5,250 islanders 
to spend up to an hour commuting on buses and subways. 
After two weeks, New York State assumed responsi- 
bility for the tramway under a “self-insurance” plan that is 
increasingly becoming the solution of last resort for mu- 
nicipal services. Many legislators, however, are dubious 
about forcing governments to enter the insurance busi- 
ness. Meanwhile, the little tram that couldn’t, now can—at 


Bad Trip 





For sponsor PROpeace, the anti- 
nuclear Great Peace March be- 
tween Los Angeles and Wash- 
ington turned out to be a 
movable flop, beset by celebrity 
no-shows, cold weather and a 
lack of funds that last week 
caused the project’s collapse. One major headache was the 
inability to obtain a $5 million liability policy required by 
some municipalities along the marchers’ route. Because 
they lacked such coverage, 900 or so PROpeaceniks were 
denied the use of a schoolyard in Claremont, Calif., where 
they had planned to camp their third night on the road. 
Sponsors of public events ranging from San Francis- 
co’s Chinese New Year festival to Maine’s Fryeburg coun- 
try fair have also run into trouble securing liability cover- 
age. The main reason: the unpredictable nature of claims 
made by audience members, onlookers and participants. 
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surance problems have 
plagued lawyers, engineers, 
members of corporate 
boards and even clergymen. 
A growing number of clerics 
are buying, or having their 
churches buy, policies to 
protect them against suits 
like the one brought by a 
California couple who at- 
tributed the suicide of their 
24-year-old son largely to in- 
ept counseling by his pas- 
tors. (That particular suit, 
filed in 1980, was dismissed 
for a second time last year; 
the case is still being ap- 
pealed.) Suits against doc- 
tors, particularly specialists 
such as obstetricians and 
neurosurgeons, have been 
more successful and have led 
to some of the highest insur- 
ance premiums. A typical 
annual premium for an ob- 
stetrician in Los Angeles is 
about $45,000, and for a neu- 
rosurgeon in Long Island, N.Y., about 
$83,000. 

Product-liability insurance presents a 
major problem for the makers of every- 
thing from toys to antitoxins. Pertussis 
vaccine for children ran short a year ago 
because Connaught Laboratories sus- 
pended production for a nine-month peri- 
od during which it could not find insur- 
ance at an acceptable price. Now Lederle 
Laboratories, the only other maker of the 
vaccine, is talking of halting output in 
July if a threatened cutoff of its liability 
insurance materializes. Beech Aircraft 
figures the cost of liability premiums at a 
stunning $80,000 on each plane it sells. 
Says William Mellon, director of corpo- 
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rate communications: “The 
owner-pilot market has all 
but dried up, and one cause 
is the cost of product liabil- 
ity. It has driven the price of 
a new airplane out of the 
reach of the average person 


who wants to buy one.” 
Some commercial fishing 
boats that once sailed out of 
Pacific Northwestern ports 
have been put into dry dock 
because owners could not af- 
ford liability-insurance pre- 
miums that commonly have 
doubled in the past year 
or so. 

Rising premiums are 
forcing up prices on a vari- 
ety of services too. Ski-lift 
tickets are jumping by $2 or 
$3 at many resorts. Through 
last year Kennestone Hospi- 
tal in Marietta, Ga., insured 
itself for the first $1 million 
of any claims that might be 
made and paid a premium of 
$70,000 for additional cover- 
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Workers dismantling playground equipment on Chicago's Northwest Side 














age up to a maximum of $10 
million. Now the premium 
has quintupled to $350,000, and on top of 
that the hospital has had to come up with 
another $1 million for its self-insurance 
trust fund, because the deductible was 
raised to $2 million. Says Executive Di- 
rector Bernard Brown: “If you come to 
our hospital, you pay the price. It is being 
passed through.” 

Day-care centers, which have become 
an essential part of American life in an 
era of two-career families, are a striking 
example of how the insurance crunch 
may soon affect the lives of many unwary 
citizens. Operators fume that allegations 
of child abuse at a handful of centers have 
spooked insurers into indiscriminately 


City Halt 

Insurance woes have made for a 
sorry spectacle in the Northern 
California seaside village of 
Point Arena (pop. 450). When its 
$2 million liability policy expired 
in July, village officials decided 
to take the chance of going with- 











Says the insurer: “Park districts are a terrible risk for any carrier.” 


canceling liability policies or demanding 
giant premiums. Mission Insurance 
Group, the chief provider of coverage for 
day-care centers, abruptly pulled out of 
the business last year. The handful of in- 
surers that will still write day-care policies 
insist either on specifically excluding 
claims for damages arising from sexual 
abuse or setting up rules for strict supervi- 
sion, such as unannounced visits by spe- 
cial investigators. Says Suzanne Grace, 
associate director of the Georgia Day 
Care Association: “The insurers are tell- 
ing us, ‘We don’t care what your record 
is.’ This business has the perceived risk of 
killing an insurance company.” 





Overboard 


When the board of Detroit’s Ar- 
mada Corp. meets these days, 
the directors could easily fit into 
a subcompact car—never mind 
a limo. The company, which 
produces automotive exhaust 
systems, had carried $10 million 


There is one area of gen- 
= eral agreement about what 
has caused the insurance cri- 
2 sis: plain old-fashioned 
greed. Ah, but whose greed? 

Insurers and some of 
* their customers blame ag- 
gressive lawyers, inventive 
judges and soft-hearted ju- 
ries for twisting legal con- 
cepts of negligence into nov- 
el shapes to justify excessive 
damage awards to people 
who claim personal injury (a 
tort in legal parlance). Ava- 
ricious lawyers, they argue, 
seek outrageously high dam- 
ages for clients who have 
flimsy cases, so that the law- 
yers can reap huge contin- 
gency fees (if the case fails 
the plaintiff's attorney earns 
nothing, but if it succeeds he 
commonly takes one-third 
and, on occasion, as much as 
50% of the award). Says Ed- 
ward Levy, general manager 
of the Association of Califor- 
nia Insurance Companies: 
“Lawyers are out to make a 
buck, and they seem to have little concern 
for the overall societal effects of what they 
are doing.” 

Plaintiffs’ attorneys are every bit as 
willing to point the finger. Insurance com- 
panies, they charge, are using deceptive 
tales of excessive damage awards to justi- 
fy the exorbitant premiums that they 
charge the public. Says Browne Greene, 
president-elect of the California Trial 
Lawyers Association: “Their greed takes 
us back to the robber barons of the 19th 
century.”” Many consumer organizations 
add that insurers are seeking unjustified 
premium hikes to cover up their own bad 
management and poor judgment of risks. 














out coverage. A new policy was eventually offered, but at 
50% more than the old rate of $6,700. Point Arena de- 
clined. Says Tracy Du Pont (photo): “We would be broke.” 

Fearing personal vulnerability in litigation against the 
town, Du Pont’s predecessor Kay Spack resigned in Au- 
gust. The town council voted to install wry signs at town 
limits warning visitors to “enter at your own risk,” but 
abandoned the plan when a motel owner threatened to 
sue. Less wry is the prediction of some experts that two- 
thirds of California’s 440 towns and cities will be forced to 
operate without liability insurance by next July. 








in liability coverage for its ten-member board and 28 cor- 
porate officers. Last November it was notified that the rate 
would increase from $45,000 a year to $720,000. Armada 
refused to pay. Fearing exposure to litigation, eight board 
members, including Chairman Jerry D. Luptak (photo), 
resigned last month. (Luptak remained as president.) 

Vice President Lowell Robinson could not recruit 
more than two new directors. Says he: “It’s getting very 
difficult to find qualified people.” The number of lawsuits 
filed against directors of U.S. corporations, by some esti- 
mates, has climbed by more than 150% since 1974. 
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Americans have always been a liti- 
gious people. But there does seem to be a 
rise in the number and size of liability 
suits facing every type of company, from 
soccer-ball makers to cigarette manufac- 
turers. From 1977 to 1981, the number of 
civil lawsuits in state courts grew four 
times as fast as the population of the U.S. 
And in the decade between 1974 and 
1984, the number of product-liability suits 
in federal courts expanded 680%. The 
first million-dollar verdict did not occur 
until 1962, but there were 401 in 1984, ac- 
cording to Jury Verdict Research Inc., a 
private group. The average verdict in 
product-liability cases now tops $1 mil- 
lion; preliminary figures for 1985 indicate 
that the average verdict in medical mal- 
practice cases also exceeded $1 million for 
the first time. These giant awards, insur- 
ers say, exert an influence out of propor- 
tion to their numbers. They set a target for 
plaintiffs and their attorneys to shoot for, 
and move defendants to offer high out-of- 
court settlements rather than take a 
chance on what a jury might do. 

The Association of Trial Lawyers of 
America counters by arguing that the 
Jury Verdict Research figures on averages 
are distorted by a relatively small number 
of huge verdicts. In addition, they say, the 
figures count only the initial outcomes of 
trials that the plaintiffs won. If defendant 
victories, out-of-court settlements and 
verdicts reduced on appeal were factored 
in, say the lawyers, even the average level 
of awards would be much lower. ATLA as- 
serts that more than two-thirds of the mil- 
lion-dollar awards compensate victims or 
relatives for genuinely serious injuries, 
such as death or permanent paralysis, re- 
flecting a laudable determination by ju- 
ries to see that companies pay the price 
for misdeeds that once went unpunished. 


Birth Pangs 





In some cases, people are successfully 
pressing claims that seem patently silly. 
One example: a man who attempted sui- 
cide by jumping in front of a subway 
train sued the New York City Transit Au- 
thority, contending that the motorman of 
the subway that hit him had been negli- 
gently slow in bringing the train to a 
halt. He won $650,000 in an out-of-court 
settlement. 

Yet much of the lore surrounding the 
subject has been exaggerated. ATLA ana- 
lyzed several cases that insurers regularly 
trot out to prove that the system has got 
out of hand and found that the facts did 
not quite support the versions that have 
passed into insurance folklore and public 
print, although one or two, even after cor- 
rection, still sound odd. Some examples: 
>» According to one frequently cited tale, 
a body builder competing in a footrace 
with a refrigerator strapped to his back 


Crying Shame 





was injured when one of the straps came 
loose; he sued several defendants, includ- 
ing the strapmaker, and won $1 million. 
The facts, according to the lawyers’ 
group: ten athletes competed in a tele- 
vised stunt race, each with a 400-Ib. re- 
frigerator strapped to his back; each re- 
ceived a written contract guaranteeing 
that the equipment had been tested for 
safety. Franco Columbo, a world-champi- 
on body builder, did fall and suffered total 
knee displacement that required exten- 
sive surgery. At the trial, testimony 
showed that the equipment had never 
been tested on anyone of Columbo's size 
while running (he is 5 ft. 7 in., much 
smaller than anyone else in the race). In 
fact, the engineer for the fitness center 
that developed the contest said that he 
had warned the organizer, Trans World 
International, that the whole race was un- 
safe. Columbo did win slightly less than 
$1 million from Trans World, but the 
strapmaker was not sued because the 
strap never broke. 

> Another tale allegedly involves a fat 
man with a history of coronary disease 
who suffered a heart attack while trying 
to start a Sears lawn mower, sued Sears 
and the manufacturer, contending that 
too much force was required to pull the 
rope, and won $1,750,000. The real story, 
the trial lawyers point out, is that a 32- 
year-old doctor, who had no history of 
heart trouble, fell victim to a heart attack 
after futilely yanking the lawn mower’s 
starter cord 15 times. A Philadelphia jury 
found that the mower’s exhaust valve 
failed to meet the manufacturer’s own 
specifications, hindering start-up to the 
extent that the rope indeed had to be 
pulled with excessive force. The jury did 
award $1,750,000, but the case was subse- 
quently settled for an undisclosed amount. 





Six out of every ten babies born 
in Rhode Island draw their first 
breath in the Women & Infants’ 
Hospital of Providence, a 102- 
year-old institution that handles 
only obstetrical and gynecologi- 
cal cases. The facility also takes 
high-risk cases from nearby hospitals, a practice not calcu- 
lated to attract insurance salesmen. Women & Infants’ has 
managed to hold on to a $3 million primary malpractice 
policy, but it has been trying vainly since last October to 
renew its $10 million supplemental coverage. 

No field in medicine has been harder hit by the insur- 
ance crisis than obstetrics. According to the American 
College of Obstetricians and Gynecologists, 73% of its 
24,500 members have been sued for malpractice at least 
once. To escape the soaring cost of malpractice protec- 
tion, some 3,000 ob-gyns have abandoned the specialty. 
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The Edith B. Jackson child-care 
program operates seven day- 
care homes, a nursery school 
and toddler center for some 45 
children in New Haven, Conn. 
Affiliated with Yale University, 
the widely recognized project 
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has not incurred a single insurance claim in 13 years in 
business. Yet last year the program’s liability coverage was 
canceled, and the only substitute policy available, for 
$2,400, is six times the 1984 premium and specifically ex- 


cludes coverage for child abuse. 


Co-Director Judy Silverman (left in photo) charges 
that underwriters are unduly skittish about day care be- 
cause of a few widely publicized child-abuse cases. But 
even she is worried: “We try to be very careful,” she says, 
“but Lam uneasy. If a case of abuse came up and we were 
sued, my co-director and I could be held responsible.” 
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“Some windows are too cold.” 


“Some windows are too hot.” 


“Windows made with Sunglas" Heat Reflective” glass are just right:” 


“8Some windows let precious 
warmth escape when it is cold 
outside and let in too much 
heat during hot weather. 


But Sunglas HR glass lets the 
winter sun's heat inside and 
keeps it in. Also, the window 
surface will stay warmer 
reducing harmful 
condensation and drafts. 


And in summer, when 
properly shaded, or when 
combined with Ford tinted 
glass products in sunny 
climates, Sunglas HR glass 
keeps the sun’s heat out. 
Sunglas Heat Reflective is a 
high-tech window glass that 
looks like clear glass but works 
like transparent insulation. 


No matter what the season or 
time of day or night, double- 





paned Sunglas HR is 66% 
more efficient as an insulator 
than single glazing, 20% more 
efficient than old fashioned, 
ordinary double-paned glass* 
and it works even better in 
triple-glazed windows. 

Even simple add-on storm 
windows with Sunglas HR can 
make your present windows 
work almost as well as new 
triple-glazed windows—if 

not better. 


Sunglas HR makes great energy 
sense for sunspaces. In fact, 
the larger your glass area, the 
more you need Sunglas HR. 
For your comfort and 
convenience, ask for Sunglas 
Heat Reflective glass by name. 
It's backed by a 5 year limited 
warranty from Ford Glass, 


*Based upon ¥%" air space. Performance will 
change with the width of the air space. 


the second largest glass 
manufacturer in North 
America. 

When it comes to glass that 
works 24 hours a day, 365 
days a year, every year— 
Nobody outglasses Ford. 


Glass Division 


Founded 1919. A division of Ford 
or 








If You Think 


Boot Camp 
Our 
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W e don't train soldiers, we train journalists. Some 
of the best in the business. And we do it in 
11 weeks flat. 

We are the Institute for Journalism Education. 
Our camp is the Summer Program for Minority 
Journalists. And we offer 11 of the toughest weeks 
anyone could ever experience. But our results 
confirm our methods. 

3eginning in 1969, the Summer Program has 
trained more than 200 reporters. And we have 
found every one of them a job in one of the most 
important professions a free society offers. Several 
have won Pulitzer Prizes and other prestigious 
awards. 

Such results do not come easily. Our 
reporters are trained under real newsroom 
conditions, by some of the leading journalists in the 
industry. And they often work throughout the 
night — if that’s what it takes. 

he program, housed within the graduate school 

of journalism at the University of California, 
Berkeley, is an outgrowth of the belief that all points 
of view in our pluralistic society must be 
represented. 

Even today, only | in 17 professional 
journalists is black, Hispanic, Asian-American or 
belongs to another racial minority group. The 
Institute for Journalism Education is working to 
change that. As a report by the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors observed: “The single most 
consistently productive source of minorities for 
careers in daily newspapers is... the non-profit 


Is Tough, 
Camp. 
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Summer Program for Minority Journalists sponsored 
by the Institute for Journalism Education in Berkeley, 
California.” 

In addition to the training program for 
newspaper reporters in Berkeley, we operate a 
management development center for mid-level 
newspaper managers, a training program for desk 
editors, a national job placement service for minority 
journalists, and several news industry outreach 
activities. 

pplications are now being accepted both for the 

Summer Program in Berkeley and the Editing 
Program for Minority Journalists at the University of 
Arizona, Tucson. 

Admission to IJE’s programs is not easy. We 
choose only the most talented and dedicated 
candidates. But if you have the desire to be a 
journalist, a tolerance for hard work, and a hunger 
for excellence, the Summer Program just might be 
what you are looking for. If you are already a 
journalist and contemplating career advancement, the 
Editing Program may be the stepping stone you 
If you have some newspaper management 
experience, IJE's Management Training Center may 
be for Interested? Please write 


need 


you 


Ellis Cose, President 

The Institute for Journalism Education 
School of Journalism 

B-28 North Gate Hall 

University of California 

Berkeley, California 94720 








Blunt Ellis & Loewi 


Incorporated 


A night on the town whenever you want. The knowledge that your family will 
always be provided for. A retirement that’s much more than just comfortable. 
Theyre all enviable situations. And helping people reach those life-long dreams has 
been one of Blunt Ellis & Loewi's most important goals for over fifty years. 

In fact, almost all of our investments, from stocks and bonds to annuities to 
retirement funds can be designed to help you achieve long-term rewards. And every 
investment program is carefully put together to maximize your financial security. 

So, if you're looking for a sound way to achieve a little more than an ordinary 
return on your dollars, become part of the Blunt Ellis & Loewi success story. Call us 
at 1-800-558-1055, ext. 5888 or in Wisconsin, at 1-800-242-1066, ext. 5888. 

You'll discover what being in the black was always meant to be. 


Member NYSE Member SIP( 
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You’re familiar with the machine on the left. And with the 
machine on the right. You may be less familiar with how useful 
bringing them together can be. 

Working with community groups around the country, IBM 
has helped start 31 training programs at centers where physically 
disabled people learn computer programming skills. At each 
center, a council of local business people ensures that the training 
meets current employer needs in the area—so the skills people 
learn help them get jobs. 

More than 1700 people have been trained and better than 
80% are now working. They’ve found jobs in banks, insurance 
companies, hospitals, schools and government, for example. 

Many of them have also found the independence that a job 
can provide. And the satisfaction every person gets from using 
his or her abilities. 

And that’s why companies that make computers, and 
employers that use them, should work together to make 
computers compatible. With everyone. === => ""—"—"= 














> Another oft-used example is of two 
Maryland men who supposedly put a hot- 
air balloon into a commercial laundry 
dryer. The machine exploded, injuring 
both men, who won $885,000 from the 
maker of the dryer. What actually hap- 
pened is that the men took the balloon to 
a hospital that had laundry equipment de- 
signed for industrial purposes. The dryer 
vibrated violently and then exploded. 
Both men were injured; one required mi- 
crosurgery to reattach his hand, which 
was almost severed. The dryer’s maker 
had a patent on a device that would have 
stopped the dryer automatically if it be- 
gan to vibrate excessively, but had de- 
clined to install the device on the dryer 
because of the cost. Oddly, in this case the 
actual award, $1,260,000, exceeded the 
figure usually quoted, but the lawyers 
point out that the common account of the 
case ignores the dryer manufacturer's fail- 
ure to install the protective device. 

> In yet another celebrated case, a bur- 
glar supposedly fell through the skylight 
of a school, sued and was awarded 
$260,000, plus $1,500 a month. The full 
story, it seems, is that a 19-year-old man 
and three friends tried to take a floodlight 
off the roof of a California high school as a 
lark; he fell through the skylight and suf- 
fered loss of the use of all four limbs, plus 
severe brain damage. The skylight had 
been painted the same color as the roof 
and was indistinguishable at night; the 
school district knew that it was dangerous 
because someone else had been killed fall- 
ing through a similar skylight at another 
school six months earlier, and had sched- 
uled the skylight for repainting. It settled 
out of court for $260,000, plus $1,200 a 
month initially, to be increased by 3% 
each year. Still, it seems debatable wheth- 
er someone should be so generously com- 
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pensated for injuries, even that severe, 
sustained while committing a theft. 

Yet whatever the merits of these and 
other specific cases, the insurance compa- 
nies are correct in their basic contention: 
an evolution in liability law has led to 
higher jury awards and is at least partly 
responsible for the rise in insurance rates. 
One important change: the amounts as- 
sessed by juries to compensate for lost 
wages, medical payments and the like 
now make up a small part of many liabil- 
ity awards. Juries are increasingly likely 
to add on far larger amounts for noneco- 
nomic damages, that is, for such unquan- 
tifiable things as pain and suffering. 

Equally significant is the growing size 
of punitive damages, which supposedly 
serve the same purpose as a don’t-ever- 
do-anything-like-that-again fine of the 
defendant. Juries sometimes find that a 
person’s actual damages amounted to 











Truck Stop 


Tom Leonard’s Miami-based 
trucking firm, founded by his 
grandfather in 1919, was be- 
sieged in recent years by a fleet of 
problems, including sharp tax in- 
creases and price competition. 
The company (1984 sales: $21 





The saws, 
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Sawed Off 


lathes and other 
woodworking equipment manu- 
factured by the Oliver Machin- 
ery Co. of Grand Rapids are de- 
signed to last for years. That sign 
of good workmanship is anathe- 
ma to insurers, who shun haz- 


only a few thousand dollars, yet decide 
that the corporation at fault should also 
pay punitive damages in the millions. In 
one startling case, now awaiting decision 
by the U.S. Supreme Court, an Alabama 
couple sued Aetna Life & Casualty Co., 
claiming that it had wrongfully refused to 
pay $1,650 of the wife’s hospital bill. A 
jury awarded them punitive damages of 
$3.5 million, or 2,121 times the size of the 
disputed bill. 

Courts and legislatures have steadily 
expanded definitions of who can be sued, 
and on what grounds. These days you usu- 
ally can sue city hall, despite the doctrine 
of sovereign immunity, which holds that 
governments cannot be sued without their 
consent. State laws, and court interpreta- 
tions of them, have granted that consent 
more and more. 

Another legal concept being used ever 
more widely is that of strict liability, 
which makes possible an award of dam- 
ages without any proof of negligence. Ini- 
tially it was applied, for example, to busi- 
nesses conducting abnormally dangerous 
activities. Now it has been expanded to 
product-liability cases: a plaintiff need 
not prove that the manufacturer of a 
product was negligent, only that the 
plaintiff was injured while using the prod- 
uct in the manner intended. 

More states have also adopted looser 
standards of comparative negligence. 
Even if an accident was partly due to the 
plaintiff's own negligence, he can success- 
fully sue someone else who also bears 
some of the blame. In California, for ex- 
ample, a woman who stumbled in a 
church parking lot on the way to a meet- 
ing sued the church, the group holding the 
meeting and the city, contending that the 
lot was not lit well enough. Although the 
defendants felt she was largely responsi- 





million) managed to work around all of them but one: find- 
ing the $5 million in liability insurance it was required to 
carry. Because many Leonard trucks hauled parts of the 
space shuttle, rockets and other explosives, underwriters 
kept hiking rates, limiting coverage and finally refusing to 
provide sufficient insurance at any price. When his cover- 
age expired last July, Leonard simply shut down. 
Insurance is scarce for carriers of any hazardous materi- 
als, especially if flammable or toxic. “Companies used to 
write us up with no problem,” says Leonard. “But when 
rates changed, we may as well have been child molesters.” 


ardous products that can lead to lawsuits over long periods. 
“A machine may be 50 or 60 years old, been through a 
number of owners,” says Company President Dana Bald- 
win. “But if someone gets hurt on it, we will get sued.” 
Largely because of that exposure, Oliver’s product-liability 
premium quadrupled this year, from $72,000 to $282,000. 
Oliver swallowed its rate hike, but others cannot; 34 of 
the 113 members of the Wood Machinery Manufacturers 
of America have left the business. In their place are small, 
single-product companies that do not have the same long 
insurance “tail” that often gets caught in lawsuits. 
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ble, all three agreed toa settlement paying 
her $80,000. 

Perhaps the thorniest concept, one 
that has become a growing factor in many 
cases, is called “joint and several liabil- 
ity.” It allows a plaintiff to sue everyone 
who might share in the responsibility for 
an accident, and if any one of the defen- 
dants is found to be partially at fault, that 
defendant may be forced to pay the entire 
judgment. Originally, it was applied to 
wrongdoers who had acted in concert, but 
now is more often invoked against defen- 
dants who acted independently. In prac- 
tice, it increasingly means that awards fall 
most heavily on the defendant with “deep 
pockets,” often the one carrying the most 
insurance. The doctrine is now in force in 
nearly all states. 

One way to show how these concepts 
work—and the effects they can have on 
insurance coverage—is through a classic 
case settled last year that began with a 
child’s fall and ended with most of Chica- 
go’s parks being stripped of certain kinds 
of playground equipment. It began in 
1978 when two-year-old Frank Nelson 
fell through a wide space at the top of a 
slide in a city playground and struck his 
head on the pavement I1 ft. below. He 
suffered severe brain damage; the left side 
of his body is still paralyzed, and his 
speech and vision are impaired. Nelson's 
family sued the manufacturer of the slide, 
the contractor who installed it and the 
Chicago Park District. Lawyers contend- 
ed that the district had been negligent in 
failing to warn against use of the slide by 
small children, in not providing proper 
supervision of the playground and not 
putting a softer surface under the slide. 

Officials of the park district and its in- 
surer, U.S. Fidelity and Guaranty Co. of 
Baltimore, still contend that the primary 


Stiff Drinks 


From 5 to 6 p.m., the price of a 
Heineken beer at the Red Blazer 
restaurant in Concord, N.H., 
was $14.75 instead of the usual 
$2.25, and a Beefeater’s martini 
cost $40. Inflation? Sort of. The 
Red Blazer and some 400 other 

















responsibility for the accident fell on 
Frank’s mother; she allowed the boy to go 
on a slide he was too young to use, and 
should have been watching him more 
closely. But they never formally accused 
the mother of negligence in pretrial pro- 
ceedings; such an argument would not 
have succeeded unless they also could 
have convinced a jury that the park dis- 
trict bore no blame whatever. In this case 
the park district was the defendant with 
the deep pockets—$50 million in liability 
insurance—and Fidelity was afraid that it 
would be hit with the largest share of any 
judgment. Paul Jacob, the insurer’s Chi- 
cago branch manager, notes that in Illi- 
nois a defendant who is found to bear any 
part of the responsibility for an accident 
can be liable for all of a damage award. 
Says he: “Showing that any defendant is 
not 1% negligent is virtually impossible.” 
Unwilling to risk paying the damages 


a jury might award to a child who had 
been so severely injured, Fidelity offered a 
settlement. It proposed to put up $1.5 mil- 
lion to buy an annuity that will make pay- 
ments each year to Frank Nelson for the 
rest of his life. The family accepted, and 
the case was closed without trial. 

But that is not quite the end of the sto- 
ry. Fidelity at first canceled the park dis- 
trict’s insurance, but eventually renewed 
for much less coverage at a greatly in- 
creased premium. “Park districts are a 
terrible risk for any carrier to have to as- 
sume,” explains Jacob. Finally, the park 
district, gun-shy because several suits are 
still pending against it, began tearing 
down all jungle gyms and slides over 6% 
ft. high and carting them out of the city’s 
513 playgrounds. “Accidents happen no 
matter what you do,” says Park District 
Treasurer Jack Matthews. “In the past, 
when Johnny fell off the swings, the park 
superintendent took him to the hospital, 
and that was the end of it. Now the parks 
are inundated with suits.” 

Such cases show how complex and 
changing legal doctrines can increase the 
risks faced by insurance companies and 
make those risks more unpredictable. But, 
as consumer advocates point out, they do 
not explain the full story. The legal doc- 
trines in question have been evolving for 
many years. The rise in the number of 
personal-injury lawsuits and the size of 
jury awards has also been gradual. But 
apart from medical malpractice insur- 
ance, which has been a headache for both 
doctors and insurers for at least a decade, 
it is only in the past two years that liability 
premiums have exploded and policies 
have been canceled wholesale. 

What happened? Lawyers and con- 
sumer activists charge that insurers are 
paying the price—or, rather, trying to 





Ss sagas 


Hung Up 


When a late-winter storm 
dumped nearly 100 in. of snow 
on California’s Sierra Nevada 
range near Lake Tahoe in March 
1982, operators of the Alpine 
Meadows ski area closed down 
their 13 lifts and warned guests 
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New Hampshire bars sponsored an ihhader pious last 
month to dramatize the rising cost of liability insurance for 
liquor retailers. The restaurant’s premium had been hiked 
from $1,000 to $12,000 annually, and its owner hoisted bar 
tabs in protest. As courts have held tavern owners at least 
partly responsible for damage caused by intoxicated cus- 
tomers, retail liquor outlets have felt the squeeze from in- 
surance companies. But Unhappy Hour prices are not likely 
to become permanent: New Hampshire Insurance Com- 
missioner Louis Bergeron argues that higher premiums 
have actually raised bar costs no more than 18¢ a drink. 
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not to venture onto the slopes. When an avalanche struck, 
however, it did not bury the ski trails but the parking lot anda 
ski-patrol building, killing seven people. The families of three 
victims sued Alpine Meadows for $10 million in damages. 
Last December a jury decided that the resort was not re- 
sponsible for the tragedy. Nevertheless, Alpine Meadows 
did not emerge unscathed: legal fees for the trial totaled some 
$700,000, and the resort’s 1 986 liability premium doubled, to 
nearly $800,000. Like other businesses hit with major cost in- 
creases, Alpine Meadows passed on the added expense. It 
raised the price of a one-day lift ticket from $24 to $26. 
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make the public pay the price—for their 
own mismanagement and bad judgment. 
Liability insurance has always been a no- 
toriously cyclical industry. Says Robert 
Hunter, head of the National Insurance 
Consumer Organization: “At the top of 
the cycle you write [policies for] every- 
body, no matter how bad, and at the bot- 
tom you cancel everybody, no matter how 
good. It’s a manic-depressive cycle.” 

Harsh words, but again containing 
some truth. In the best of times, property 
and casualty insurers, the kind that issue 
liability policies, rarely make much mon- 
ey on underwriting: the premiums collect- 
ed have exceeded claims paid in only two 
of the past ten years. Most of their profits 
come from investing the premiums they 
collect. Five years ago, when the prime 
rate, keystone of the US. interest-rate 
structure, hit an incredible high of 214%, 
such investments paid off very, very well. 

Insurers grudgingly concede that they 
went all out to attract premium income 
that could be invested at those towering 
interest rates. They wrote liability policies 
that posed a high risk at premiums low 
enough to almost guarantee an underwrit- 
ing loss; competitive rate-cutting slashed 
some premiums by 20% or more. But the 
insurers never got the bonanza they ex- 
pected. Underwriting losses rose faster 
than investment income grew even when 
interest rates were at their peak. 

Then the bottom fell out. Interest 
rates began tumbling in 1981; the prime is 
now at an eight-year low of 9%. Under- 
writing losses ballooned. Foreign reinsur- 
ers—Lloyd’s of London is the biggest— 
that indemnify most American casualty 
companies against extraordinary losses, 
cut back sharply or ran away from the 
business entirely, leaving the American 
firms to shoulder the losses alone. Finally, 
in 1984 underwriting losses swallowed up 
investment income entirely and, accord- 
ing to industry statistics, property-casual- 
ty insurers suffered an overall pretax loss 
of $3.8 billion. It was the first red-ink fig- 
ure in nine years. In 1985 the pretax loss 
increased to $5.5 billion. Some 40 liability 
insurers have become insolvent in the 
past two years. 


ike the figures on jury verdicts, 

the insurers’ profit-and-loss sta- 

tistics are in sharp dispute. Con- 

sumer advocates insist that if ad- 

jjustments are made for some 
quirks in insurance accounting (primarily 
involving the treatment of taxes, divi- 
dends and the rising paper value of invest- 
ments), the industry made a net profit ev- 
ery year. The Insurance Information 
Institute, indeed, has acknowledged an 
industry profit after taxes of $1.7 billion 
last year, which it contends still amounts 
to a poor return. 

The National Insurance Consumer 
Organization maintains that the true fig- 
ure was $5 billion. Given that, the indus- 
try’s critics argue, the premium increases 
now being posted go far beyond what is 
justified. Sneers Gerry Spence, a famed 
Wyoming trial lawyer (no relation to Mi- 
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lift tickets to medical care. When in- 
suring their homes and cars, most con- 
sumers for once have largely escaped 
the cost crunch. Liability coverage for 
drivers and has risen an 


average of only 744% annually since 
1980, about the same as inflation. Says 


Behind this stability is a basic prin- 
ciple of underwriting: the larger the 
pool of premium payers, the less the 
shared risk. Out of 131 million U.S. car 
owners, 90% carry at least some liabil- 





ami’s J.B. Spence): “What the insurance 
companies have done is to reverse the 
business so that the public at large insures 
the insurance companies.” Consumerists 
often point to the judgment of Wall Street, 
hardly a Naderite stronghold. Stock trad- 
ers bid up the price of property-casualty 
insurance shares an average of about 50% 
last year, in the apparent belief that the 
industry at minimum is on its way back to 
solid profitability. 

Well, maybe. But that road to recov- 
ery threatens, at least for the moment, to 
cripple large segments of the U.S. econo- 
my and be extremely costly for every 
policyholder, taxpayer and consumer. Ev- 
ery day brings word of new repercussions: 
doctors raising their fees, playgrounds 
closing, swimming meets being called off, 
transit systems facing financial jolts, fra- 
ternities having their coverage canceled, 
oil-field service companies closing down. 
Amid all of the attendant finger pointing, 
a serious search is under way for some 
solutions. 


elf-insurance is a strategy that 

many businesses, professional 

people and governments are 

exploring (or, more often, being 

forced into). But the experience 
of doctors indicates it is not much of a so- 
lution. In the mid-1970s, doctors orga- 
nized a number of companies, promptly 
dubbed “bedpan mutuals,” to write mal- 
practice insurance at lower premiums. 
But several of the bedpan mutuals are said 
to be in financial trouble, and as a group 
they too are raising premiums rapidly. 
Going bare is an act of desperation: busi- 
ness executives and professionals who are 
operating without insurance almost unan- 
imously voice deep worry that a single big 
lawsuit could wipe them out. 

As might be expected, many are seek- 
ing new legislation as a solution. But what 
line should it take? One approach is called 
tort reform, which involves putting limits 
on damage awards in malpractice, negli- 
gence and personal-injury cases. Advo- 
cates insist that this will allow insurers to 
get enough of a handle on their potential 
risks to make writing liability policies a 
predictable exercise rather than a crap- 
shoot. The leading ideas: 
> Put limits on pain-and-suffering 
awards and punitive damages. Republi- 
can Senator Mitch McConnell of Ken- 
tucky has introduced a congressional bill 
encouraging states to cap pain-and-suf- 
fering awards at $100,000 and to require | 
that punitive damages be paid to a court, 
as outright fines are, rather than to a 
plaintiff and his or her attorney. 
> Establish stricter standards for proving 
who really bears how much of the blame 
for an accident or injury. Senator John 
Danforth, a Missouri Republican, is spon- 
soring a bill that would set uniform feder- 
al standards in product-liability cases to 
replace the present morass of 50 often 
conflicting state laws; it would require a 
plaintiff to prove negligence or fault by 
the manufacturer. 





ees | > Either abolish the doctrine of joint and 
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several liability or revise it along the lines 
of a proposition that Californians will put 
toa vote on June 3. The proposition would 
make a defendant's share of any pain- 
and-suffering award proportionate to the 
defendant’s degree of blame; a defendant 
found to bear 25%, say, of the responsibil- 
ity for an accident or injury could be 
forced to pay no more than 25% of the 
damages. That would be more equitable, 
but requiring juries to assess proportion- 
ate shares of fault among several defen- 
dants would add to the complexity of law- 
suits and the time needed to settle them. 

> Limit contingency fees, so that law- 
yers would have less incentive to 
seek outsize damages for their 
clients. Several states are ponder- 
ing variations on a California law 
that sets up a sliding scale in 
medical malpractice cases; an at- 
torney can take up to 40% of the 
first $50,000 of a judgment, but 
that share dwindles by stages to 
only 10% of any amount over 
$200,000. 

> Institute some sort of punish- 
ment, perhaps a fine, for attor- 
neys who file frivolous suits. At 
minimum, reformers often urge 
adoption of the European system, 
under which the loser of a lawsuit 
usually pays the winner's court 
costs. 

This last idea has yet to gain 
much ground, but different com- 
binations of the others are being 
advanced in several states. The 
National Conference of State 
Legislatures estimates that 
around 1,200 bills have been in- 
troduced since last December 
dealing with the insurance crisis 
in one way or another, and most 
contain some sort of tort reform. 
On the federal level, besides the 
McConnell and Danforth proposals, a 
Reagan Administration study group 
headed by Assistant Attorney General 
Richard Willard is expected to recom- 
mend a bill limiting pain-and-suffering 
awards and punitive damages; it would 
also establish tighter standards for gaug- 
ing fault to govern suits in federal courts. 
(Uncle Sam has more than a bystander’s 
interest: the U.S. was a defendant in more 
than 10,000 damage suits in fiscal 1985, 
and wound up paying $200 million to 
plaintiffs.) 

Some 600 members of the National 
Association of Manufacturers descended 
on Washington last week to lobby for the 
Danforth bill, which besides setting na- 
tional standards for product-liability suits 
would establish a new procedure for 
speedy out-of-court settlement of claims 
for economic damages. They first gath- 
ered at the Marriott Hotel to swap horror 
stories and pep talks. Under present legal 
rules, “you're afraid to try anything, put 
any new product on the market,” cried 
Gust Headbloom, president of Michigan’s 
Apex Broach & Machinery Co. Peter J. 
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Nord, president of Schauer Manufactur- 
ing Corp. in Cincinnati, which makes bat- 
tery-charging machines, drew loud ap- 
plause by declaring, “There are going to 
be people who are dumb and stupid and 
screw up no matter what we do.” Ohio 
Democratic Congressman Thomas Lu- 
ken showed up to cheer on the manufac- 
turers. Said he; “Probably no recent issue 
has snowballed so quickly.” 

After eating paper-bag lunches, the 
manufacturers boarded buses to Capitol 
Hill to buttonhole legislators from their 
home states. So many Michiganders 
packed into the office of Democratic Sen- 





ator Carl Levin that several of the busi- 
nessmen had to perch on upended attaché 
cases. Levin warned them that “the whole 
spirit of Congress is to get away from reg- 
ulation,” but promised to take a careful 
look at the Danforth bill. Plaintiffs’ attor- 
neys, needless to say, oppose all tort-re- 
form plans. They commonly accuse insur- 
ers of creating a sense of crisis to enact 
laws that would deny just compensation 
to victims of malpractice or injury. More 
troubling, they insist that all the tort-re- 
form ideas would undermine a fundamen- 
tal principle of democracy: the idea that 
any citizen should have unrestricted ac- 
cess to the courts for redress of any griev- 
ances he might suffer. Robert Habush, 
president of the Association of Trial Law- 
yers, says of the tort-reform movement, 
“In my 25 years in law, this is as serious a 
threat to the civil justice system as I have 
ever seen. People have decided there is 
going to be a hanging, and it is just a ques- 
tion of what tree and what rope.” 

In all probability, that seriously over- 
states the case. Present and former trial 
lawyers populate state legislatures and 


Congress in numbers large enough to 
wield formidable blocking power. There 
is a question, too, of whether the courts 
would uphold any serious tort reforms 
that might be enacted. One omen: the 
Cook County, IIL, circuit court last year 
ruled that major parts of a newly enacted 
law stretching out damage awards in 
medical malpractice cases violated the Il- 
linois constitution. 

The alternative legislative approach 
to the insurance crisis is tighter regulation 
of insurance companies. At the federal 
level, trial lawyers and consumer advo- 
cates are pressing for repeal of the insur- 
ance industry’s exemption from 
antitrust laws. That exemption 
allows insurers to share informa- 
tion and, according to their oppo- 
nents, engage in collusive premi- 
um-setting policies that would be 
illegal in any other industry. In 
state legislatures, many proposed 
bills would enlarge the authority 
of insurance commissioners to 
block arbitrary policy cancella- 
tions and gargantuan premium 
increases. The Florida depart- 
ment of insurance has written a 
proposed bill that would require 
insurers to disclose what dis- 
counts and surcharges they apply 
to premium rates. Without that 
information, says Insurance 
Commissioner Bill Gunter, “the 
rate itself is meaningless.” He 
adds, “We think insurers need 
someone to look over their shoul- 
der and keep them honest.” 

One mildly encouraging sign 
is that a growing number of legis- 
lators seem to recognize that, just 
as the crisis has no single cause, it 
cannot have any single solution. 
They are proposing various com- 
binations of tighter insurance 
regulation and tort reform. A bill on the 
verge of enactment by the Minnesota leg- 
islature would set up “joint underwriting 
associations” to issue liability policies, 
written by the state, to customers who 
could not get commercial insurance; any 
losses would be picked up jointly by the 
state’s insurers. But to limit those losses, 
the bill also would restrict punitive dam- 
ages, among other tort reforms. 

Some combination of measures seems 
needed, and fast. Anything that affects 
matters ranging from the pace of oil ex- 
ploration to the availability of slides in 
Chicago playgrounds must be taken very 
seriously, The nation, once proud of its 
frontier individualism, has gradually 
adopted a no-risk mentality based on the 
belief that ifanything bad happens, some- 
one should be made to pay. But as damage 
awards lose any connection to actual 
damages and insurance companies flail 
around anxiously, that someone is turning 
oul to be everyone. —By George J. Church. 
Reported by Anne Constable/Washington, B. 
Russell Leavitt/Atianta and Michael Riley/ 
Los Angeles 
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Head into the future, 
in this Century. 


Buicks are more popular 
WAV oelmenen@ ana Ril) 
most popular of all. Perhaps 
this is because Century 
embodies all of Buick's virtues: 
roominess, comfort, luxury and 
convenience. 

Perhaps also because 
these virtues are engineered 
Talloke Reveal (—uslee eau ian 
front-wheel-drive package, 
with responsive performance 
and road manners. Century 
has power-assisted rack- 
folatene)iseaky-—ilsleke sce) 
MacPherson strut front 
suspension. Engine choices 
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fuel-injected 2.5-litre to a 
sequential-port fuel-injected 
3.8-litre. 

Then again, perhaps 


Century's popularity isdueto 


refinements, which will keep it 
contemporary for years to 
come. This year, Century sports 


a rakish new front-end 
treatment that enhances its 
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aerodynamics. 

Or, perhaps Century's 
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Buckle up and visit your 
IU [or @e(-re| (alsa Male leiaiie) 
the future, in this Century. For 
more information, a test drive 
fo) defo ceveialti(- mere ||h 


1-800-86-BUICK (1-800-862-8425). 


Wouldn't you 
really rather have a Buick? 
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Like a grim ghost ship, the 
broken space capsule sat on 
the ocean floor, 18 miles 
east of the launching pad at 
Cape Canaveral. Peering 
through the clear blue wa- 
ter of the Gulf Stream, U.S. 
Navy divers could make out the remains 
of several crew members of the space 
shuttle Challenger. The astronauts, some 
still strapped into their seats, had come to 
rest in 100 ft. of water after the long 
plunge from the sky on the icy morning 
last January that marked a crash landing 
for the U.S. space program. 

The discovery of the bodies was a 
wrenching twist for the families of the 
Challenger astronauts. It came as 
the finger pointing and recrimi- 
nations inside NASA spilled into 
public view with harsh accusa- 
tions by veteran astronauts that 
the space agency had repeatedly 
placed expediency over safety. 
Reeling, NASA administrators 
were forced to concede in con- 
gressional testimony that the 
shuttle program has been serious- 
ly set back, so much so that the 
entire space effort may require a 
thorough reorganization. 

NASA's woes were further ac- 
centuated by a Soviet coup. Just 
as US. television cameras were 
showing the Navy recovery ship, 
the U.SS. Preserver, bringing to 
Port Canaveral its dolorous cargo 
in a flag-draped container last 
week, Soviet television was 








triumph: the successful launch of 
a Soyuz spacecraft that carried a 
pair of cosmonauts to the Soviets’ newest 
space station. Normally, the Soviets an- 
nounce space shots only after they have 
been safely launched. Though last week’s 
“live” telecast appeared to be risky— 
what if something had gone wrong?—the 
Soviets actually hedged their bet. They 
appeared to have built a 60-second tape 
delay into the broadcast of the launch. 
NASA and the Navy have tried to keep 
a tight lid on the recovery of the astro- 
nauts’ bodies, but some details inevitably 
came to light. Discovered resting on the 
ocean floor by the 15-ship search fleet 
that has been scouring the waters off Ca- 
naveral since the Jan. 28 disaster, the 
Challenger’s crew compartment, 16.5 ft. 
by 17.5 ft. by 16.3 ft., was ruptured but not 
completely destroyed. The lower mid- 
deck, where Astronauts Ronald McNair 
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beaming to the world images ofa Aplece of the left rocket 





and Gregory Jarvis and New Hampshire | /enger’s crew had an especially rocky 
Schoolteacher Christa McAuliffe had | launch right from lift-off. Just 72 seconds 
been seated, apparently absorbed the full | into the flight—a second and a half before 


force of the blast from the shuttle’s huge 
external fuel tank and was nearly obliter- 
ated. The upper flight deck, where the 
commander, Francis Scobee, as well as 
Astronauts Michael Smith, Ellison Oni- 
zuka and Judith Resnik were seated, was 
still partly intact. The Navy’s team of 40- 
odd divers managed to bring to the sur- 
face the remains of the crew members. 
The divers also recovered the shuttle’s 
four flight recorders, which might, despite 
a six-week soak in salt water, provide 
valuable data about the disaster. Al- 
though NASA had not announced it, with- 
in a few days of the crash US. Coast 
Guard searchers recovered three battered 
flight helmets and a plastic package con- 


tes 





taining materials McAuliffe had planned 
to use to teach schoolchildren “lessons 
from space.” 

NASA experts now believe that the 
Challenger crew members were aware for 
at least a moment of what was happening. 
“They went fast, thank God, but they 
knew they were in trouble,” one astronaut 
told TIME Correspondent Jerry Hannifin. 
From interviews with NASA officials and 
members of the presidential commission 
investigating the disaster, Hannifin was 
able tentatively to reconstruct the astro- 
nauts’ final moments. His report: 


A shuttle takeoff is never a smooth as- 
cent; heavy buffeting and shaking rattle 
the craft, and the crew is deafened by a 
clanking, metallic roar. Because of turbu- 
lence caused by sudden wind shifts, Chal- 


booster, recovered off Canaveral 
“Hopeless” design flaws and “attitudinal problems.” 








Painful Legacies of a Lost Mission 


As NASA reels and the Soviets soar, remains of Challenger’s crew are found 





the explosion—the orbiter yawed sudden- 
ly to the right. As the righthand rocket 
booster broke loose, spewing superhot 
gases from a faulty joint, the shuttle’s en- 
gines tried to compensate for the loss of 
pressure, and the crew must have felt 
swift side-to-side lurches. 

An instant later the tip of the booster 
pivoted into the external fuel tank. The 
ensuing explosion rocked but did not 
obliterate the shuttle. “The orbiter itself 
seemed to float, very briefly, above the 
fireball of exploding hydrogen and oxy- 
gen,” said one member of the shuttle in- 
quiry panel. He was reminded of the way 
a bubble survives a cascade over Niagara 
Falls, “so fragile, yet with all that wild en- 
_ ergy around it.” Says a National 
% Transportation Safety Board in- 

vestigator: “The crew compart- 
ment was pressurized and sealed 
tight and welded into a kind of co- 
coon or bubble that may have suf- 
fered relatively little damage, 
briefly riding the top of that fire- 
ball.” Nonetheless, a pathology 
expert sent to examine the astro- 
nauts’ remains at Cape Canaveral 
said, “it is likely that the crew was 
knocked unconscious immediate- 
ly and felt nothing during the 
[three-to-four-minute] fall to the 
ocean. I want to guess that they 
were unconscious all the way 
down, if any of them really sur- 
vived the fireball and breakup in 
flight.” Some experts believed that 
the tremendous force of hitting 
the ocean after a 55,000-ft. fall did 
as much damage to the crew com- 
partment as the explosion. 


NASA Officials acknowledged last 
week that the impact of the crash on the 
USS. space effort has been to ground the 
shuttle program for at least a year, and 
perhaps as long as 18 months. A study by 
the Congressional Budget Office esti- 
mates that redesigning the flawed rocket 
booster and replacing the shuttle’s cargo, 
a tracking satellite, will cost some $440 
million. If a new orbiter is built to replace 
Challenger, it would cost at least $2.3 bil- 
lion and take three or four years to com- 
plete. When NASA does resume shuttle 
Operations, its overambitious aim of 
launching 24 flights a year by 1988 will be 
scaled down to no more than nine the first 
year, 14 the next, 18 the following year. 
Even that schedule may be unrealistic: 
NASA has never managed to launch more 
than nine shuttle flights in a twelve- 
month period. 

The backlog of unlaunched satellites 
and space experiments is already mount- 
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Shielded by darkness, an honor guard on the U.S.S. Preserver stands by a flag-draped container holding remains of the shuttle’s crew 


ing. The shuttle launches of the Jupiter 
probe Galileo and the solar probe Ulysses, 
originally scheduled for this May, have 
been put off for more than a year, and 
then only one of the two craft may fly. 
NASA has had to tell paying customers of 
the shuttle to look elsewhere. The Penta- 
gon, a prime NASA customer, will have to 
put off plans to conduct certain top-secret 
experiments in space for President’s Rea- 
gan’s Strategic Defense Initiative. Always 
suspicious of the shuttle’s reliability, the 
Air Force last year won congressional ap- 
proval for a $2 billion program to build 
ten unmanned rockets for satellite launch 
by 1988. A federal interagency task force 
set up to make U‘S. space policy decided 
last week that the military may need to 
buy ten more of these missiles 

NASA began de-emphasizing un- 
manned rockets about ten years ago in 
order to push the shuttle program. “NASA 
put all its eggs in one basket, and the bas- 
ket fell on the concrete,” says Wilbur 
Pritchard, president of Satellite Systems 
Engineering, Washington consultants to 
satellite makers. Space agency officials 
now ruefully admit the error. Last week 
NASA Acting Administrator William Gra- 
ham urged private industry to try to de- 
velop unmanned rockets to launch satel- 
lites. Some private aerospace executives, 
however, bitterly noted that before the 
Challenger disaster, NASA had actively 
tried to discourage private industry from 
competing with the shuttle for satellite 
business. They also pointed out that it will 
still be difficult for private companies to 
underprice the space shuttle and Europe’s 
Ariane system, both of which are govern- 
ment subsidized 

The shuttle had originally been de- 
signed to construct and then service an $8 
billion space station to be in use by 1992 
Even before the Challenger disaster, that 
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date had slipped to 1994. The purpose of 
the program is to provide a platform for 
conducting scientific experiments, some 
with commercial applications like zero- 
gravity manufacturing, and to provide a 
base for further exploration 

The new Soviet space station, named 
Mir (Peace), was put into orbit last month 
to serve as the core of a planned complex 
of living quarters and laboratories. Many 
experts believe that the Soviets, who have 
concentrated on space-station technology 
while NASA focused on reusable shuttle 
craft, are years ahead of the U.S. in estab- 
lishing a permanent space presence. The 
Soviet space program picked up more 
plaudits last week as its probe Vega 2 
passed within 5,125 miles of Halley's 
comet. Meanwhile, NASA’s $1 billion 
space telescope designed to peer to the 
edge of the universe, originally scheduled 
to be launched by the shuttle this fall, sits 
uselessly on the ground 


s the investigation of the shuttle di- 
A«« continues, evidence is piling 

up that NASA might have been a vic- 
tim of some managers’ can-do spirit. To 
justify congressional support, NASA offi- 
cials felt compelled to prove that the shut- 
tle program could be made self-support- 
ing by launching as often as every two 
weeks. But in internal NASA memos that 
have leaked out, Chief Astronaut John 
Young charges that safety was sacrificed 
to “launch-schedule pressure.” Young, 55, 
a highly respected veteran of shuttle or- 
bits and Apollo moon flights, warned of 
an “awesome” list of safety problems, in- 
cluding a runway at Florida’s Kennedy 
Space Center that is too short, too rough 
and subject to erratic weather. While glid- 
ing the 100-ton shuttle into Kennedy 
rather than onto the dry lake beds at Ed- 
wards Air Force Base in the California 





| Center in Huntsville, Ala., have been try- | 





desert “may be a wonderful political poli- 
cy,” Young wrote his NASA bosses in Jan- 
uary, “it is not an intelligent technical 
policy.’’ Shuttle Inquiry Commission 
Member Richard Feynman, a Nobel lau- 
reate, charged last week that the shuttle 
blew up because of “hopeless” design 
flaws in the booster. He blamed “attitudi- 
nal problems” in NASA’s management 
Some NASA Officials have scrambled to 
pass off blame for the Challenger disaster 
The brass at the Marshall Space Flight 





ing to point the finger at Kennedy Space 
Center for botching the assembly of the 
solid rocket booster. Marshall's bureau- 
crats are accused of ignoring the warnings | 
of engineers at Morton Thiokol, maker of 
the solid rocket booster, to postpone the 
launch because the cold weather could 
have damaged the O rings that sealed the 
segments of the booster. The evasions and 
backbiting have shocked members of the 
presidential panel. “A whole new NASA 
has got to come out of this mess, not only a 
new solid rocket booster design,” says a 
commission member 

Despite the disclosures of flawed 
judgment and mismanagement, the fam- 
ilies of the dead astronauts have tried to 
keep faith. Said Astronaut Mike Smith’s 
brother Tony: “I still think NASA knows 
what it’s doing.” But the growing evi- 
dence that Challenger should not have 
been sent aloft can be rendered only more 
painful by the recovery of the astronauts’ 
remains. “It just brings it all back again,” 
says Dr. Marvin Resnik, father of Judith 
Resnik. The Resniks want no funeral 
service; they have asked NASA to cre- 
mate their daughter's remains and scatter 
them over the ocean, where Challenger 
met its end By Evan Thomas. Reported by 
Michael Duffy/Washington and Jerry Hannifin/ 
Cape Canaveral 
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Right and Left 


Reagan takes on tyranny 





hen Ronald Reagan approvingly 

cited former U.N. Ambassador 
Jeane Kirkpatrick’s argument that “au- 
thoritarian” right-wing regimes were not 
as insidious as “totalitarian” Communist 
ones, many observers assumed that he 
was making the distinction a central tenet 
of his foreign policy. Authoritarian gov- 
ernments, however repressive, could be 
tolerated as long as they supported U.S. 
interests; besides, by their nature they 
were more susceptible to change than to- 
talitarian governments, as Haiti and the 
Philippines were to prove. But last week 
the Administration sought to clarify its 
views on dictatorships and in the process 
seemed to depart, albeit slightly, from the 
Kirkpatrick doctrine. “The American 
people believe in human rights,” said 
Reagan in a message to Congress, “and 
Oppose tyranny in whatever form, wheth- 
er of the left or the right.” 

The Administration denied that the 
President had adopted a new attitude. 
“There has been no change in our human 
rights policy toward dictatorships of any 
kind,” said a State Department official. 
Explained another Administration aide: 
“There is now public recognition of what 
has been our policy all along.” 

The Administration’s attentiveness to 
abuses in friendly regimes was under- 
scored last week when it presented a reso- 
lution at the U.N. Human Rights Com- 
mission in Geneva condemning violent 
acts of repression by Augusto Pinochet's 
military junta in Chile. It was the Admin- 
istration’s strongest stand to date against 
the regime, which came to power 13 years 
ago. The same day, Assistant Secretary of 
State Chester Crocker im- 
plied that the U.S. favored 
black “majority rule” in 
South Africa and called 
§ guerrillas in the African Na- 
tional Congress ‘freedom 
fighters,” a term Reagan has 
used only for anti-Commu- 
nist insurgents. But when 
Crocker’s statements made 
headlines, officials insisted 
they represented no change 
in long-standing policy. 
| Whatever shifts of nuance may be oc- 
curring, the Administration is clearly try- 
ing to create a framework that links U.S. 
support for democratic opponents of the 
recently toppled right-wing regimes in 
Haiti and the Philippines with its support 
for contra rebels fighting the left-wing re- 
gime in Nicaragua. A House vote on Rea- 
gan’s $100 million aid package for the con- 
tras is scheduled for this week (see ESSAY). 
“Important choices now rest with the Con- 
gress,” said Reagan last week, “to betray 
those struggling against tyranny ... or to 
join in a bipartisan national endeavor to 
strengthen both freedom and peace.” 
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Artist's rendering of a prototype of the supersecret bomber 


Keeping Programs in the Black 
The Stealth bomber and other weapons are funded stealthily 


ecause of its shape and magic elec- 

tronic gadgetry, the proposed Stealth 
bomber is supposed to be all but invisible 
to enemy radar. Fittingly enough, the su- 
persecret project has been funded with 
stealth as well: its budget is all but invisi- 
ble even to the Congressmen who must 
approve military funding. In Pentagon 
parlance, the bomber is one of the rapidly 
growing number of “black” programs. Be- 
cause the programs are classified at levels 
above top secret, only a few select con- 
gressional committee members and a 
handful of staffers are allowed to analyze 
the numbers or even know the purpose of 
such budget items. 

Black programs show up in the de- 
fense budget under such cryptic code 
names as Link Hazel and Dreamland, 
and receive funds without the ordinary 
congressional review. Current projects, 
according to those who have peeked be- 
hind the veil, run the gamut from Grass 
Blade, designed to develop an air-defense 
system for intercepting low-flying heli- 
copters, to Pilot Fish, aimed at placing 
transmitters on the ocean floor to pick up 
sonar data and transmit it to antisubma- 
rine warfare craft. Under Secretary of De- 
fense for Research and Engineering Don- 
ald Hicks says that black budgeting is 
necessary “because a government as open 
as ours needs some way to protect certain 
programs from public disclosure.” 

While most Congressmen acknowl- 
edge this need, some are trying to bring 
black programs under closer scrutiny. 
Last week a House Armed Services panel 
met twice to grill Defense officials on the 
management of the clandestine projects. 
One reason for the concern is the astound- 
ing growth of the programs during the 
Reagan Administration. According to an 
analysis of the Pentagon budget by the 
National Journal, black budgets for re- 
searching, developing and procuring se- 
cret weapons increased from a mere $892 
million in 1981 to $8.6 billion for the up- 





coming fiscal year. Legislators are con- 
cerned that major strategic and budgetary 
decisions are being made without proper 
discussion. Under pressure two weeks 
ago, the Pentagon said that the cost of the 
Stealth bomber would be no more than 
2% or 3% higher than that of the mili- 
tary’s most recent long-range bomber, the 
B-1B. But according to Oklahoma Con- 
gressman Mike Synar, Stealth may cost 
as much as $600 million a copy, twice the 
nearly $300 million current price of 
a B-1B. 

Critics of black programs charge that 
they are often so designated to circumvent 
the usual competitive procurement proce- 
dures. Even a Pentagon panel that issued 
a report last year titled Keeping the Na- 
tion’s Secrets concluded that programs 
could be designated black for reasons oth- 
er than national security. That can lead to 
some anomalous situations: the Air Force 
and Navy will jointly develop versions of 
an advanced-technology fighter plane, 
and though the Air Force openly states 
that its version will cost $35 million 
apiece, the Navy is keeping its figures un- 
der wraps. Yet Senator Barry Goldwater, 
who has become increasingly critical of 
some Pentagon practices, has argued that 
black programs undergo “far more scruti- 
ny and review than ‘white’ programs with 
comparable budgets.” 

So far, the most aggressive assault on 
black programs comes from the House 
Energy and Commerce Committee, 
which has requested a detailed rundown 
of the Air Force’s supersecret projects. 
The Pentagon is trying to cut a deal with 
the lawmakers to avoid a full disclosure. 
“There are a large number of the pro- 
grams,” says Secretary of Defense Caspar 
Weinberger. “They will, we think, give us 
an advantage. And the way to maintain 
that advantage is not to talk very much 
about them.” —By Jacob V. Lamar Jr. 
Reported by Michael Duffy and Bruce van 
Voorst/Washington 
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Buckle up—together we can save lives 


Puta $25 lid 
on major Car repair costs. 


With Ford ESP Plus™ you never pay more 
than $25—whether it's for a $600 repair or a 


$60 repair. You pay no parts or labor charges. 


Just a $25 deductible each repair visit. No 
matter how many different covered parts 
need to be fixed. 


ESP Plus covers thousands of parts—even 
high tech components—for up to five years or 
60,000 miles, whichever comes first. 

ESP Plus is only one of the Ford Extended 
Service Plans available. There's even a plan 
that provides scheduled maintenance and no 


deductible. That's ESP Care” 

If you own (or plan to own soon) a new 
Ford car or light truck, Mercury, Lincoln or 
Merkur, find out more about the peace of 
mind that ESP protection brings. See one of 
the over 6,100 Ford and Lincoln-Mercury 
dealers throughout the U.S. and Canada who 
offer the Ford Extended Service Plan. Or call 
toll-free 1-800-FORD-ESP. The Ford Extended 
Service Plan—it’s the only plan with the Ford 
name on it. 


Ford Extended Service Plan 22> 














t's easy to see why 
people go bananas 


i 


= over apples. A sweet 


4 Washington apple 





f food. No choles- 
a terol. No artificial 

flavors. No artificial 

_ = colors. Ml It’s hard to 
find a snack lower in salt. An apple has 
less sodium than a stalk of celery or a 
carrot. Less, even, than an eight-ounce a 
glass of ordinary tap water. il Unlike snacks made 















D, PEOPLE 


with processed sugar, apples satisfy your sweet 
mm tooth naturally. Forget those roller coaster 
Bi highs and hunger- [EMRE producing lows. 
) Sm [he fruit sugar, or fructose, in apples triggers a 
i , i slower rise in your blood sugar level. 
So all that apple energy sticks with 
you longer | to help stave off 
hunger. i The next time you as have a snack attack, reach for 
a healthy helping of Red Delicious, SI Golden Delicious ot Granny 
Smith apples. ll Nobody knows how to grow them 


better, skin and all, than the THR 
‘4: growers of Washington. ALIE ORIGINAL waste 















If this is the way you choose copier paper, 
then this is the way 





If you think copier paper is copier paper, think again. 
At Hammermill, we not only make our own 
papermaking ingredients; we quality-test our copier 
paper 38 different ways during our manufacturing 

process. 

Which means when you order Hammermill 
Copier Papers, you get consistently reliable copier 
paper. For just about everything from desk-top model 
copiers to high-speed, non-impact printers. And for 
just about every budget, too. They even come in 
reusable Graphicopy cartons. 

We take the same care in making our five lines of 


you Should look at your copies. 


computer papers. Each one is custom-built to work 
efficiently with thermal transfer, pen plotter, impact 
or ink jet printers or word processors. 

See your Yellow Pages (Copying Machines & 
Supplies) or call toll-free 800-621-5199 (in IL, 
800-972-5855) for the name of 
your local Hammermill supplier. 

Because the right paper can 
be an eye-opening experience. 


HAMMERMILL COPIER AND COMPUTER PAPERS. 
SOMEBODY'S GOT TO BE FIRST. 
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The White House as Theater 
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Reagan and Gorbachev at the Geneva summit: “the whole ballet of power” 





efore he went to Geneva last year to meet with the Soviet Union’s Mikhail 

Gorbachev, Ronald Reagan broadcast a brief message on television and ra- 
dio to the people of the world. In the Voice of America studio during the prepara- 
tions, a slight, bearded figure hovered at the elbow of the President. 

Edmund Morris, Pulitzer-prizewinning biographer of Theodore Roosevelt, 
had never been so close to the actual events of power. Every sound, every gesture, 
every word was caught and cataloged in his quick mind. As the final seconds be- 
fore broadcast time ticked off, Morris saw a sudden movement beneath the Presi- 
dent’s table. Reagan’s left foot was tapping off the seconds, a reflex planted more 
than 50 years ago in the soul of a fledgling broadcaster. Morris cradled a tiny 
black notebook in his left hand and with a thin-line pen jotted down his observa- 
tion. Later, he transcribed his notes to a file card that went into a growing mass of 
research on Reagan the man and President, to be distilled into a biography after 
Reagan leaves office. 

The unwritten book has already achieved a fame of sorts. Morris’ reported $3 
million advance is a record for such a project, though it will be spread out over 
eleven years. And the arrangement giving Morris access to most of the inner 
workings of the White House and a monthly séance with Reagan is brand new, 

Morris went on to Geneva with Reagan, deliberately taking a hotel room far 
from the presidential party so he could sort out his thoughts in cool indepen- 
dence. But he still had the rare privilege of drifting in and out of the summit 
events. Morris delighted in what he calls “the whole ballet of power” played out 
when Gorbachev arrived for the first meeting. Reagan came down the steps 
without his overcoat. Gorbachev drove up in hat and coat. Reagan was utterly at 
ease. Gorbachev was tentative. Reagan, the host, gently maneuvered his guest. 
Morris sensed that Reagan had taken charge. 

Morris could do more than just write a biography. He could reshape the study 
of leadership and the presidency. “I want to do a detailed, literary work on per- 
sonality as power,” says Morris. He has already spent time in Hollywood talking 
with those who knew and worked with Reagan. Soon Morris will go to Dixon, IIL, 
and live for a spell along the President’s boyhood streets. There he will search for 
keys to Reagan’s character, look for experiences of those distant years that sur- 
face today. Morris has noted that at Reagan’s “cutting edge” lunches, where pio- 
neering physicists, geneticists and others come to talk, the host's native humor 
and geniality almost always help to bring out ideas from the visitors. 

“The enormous extent of the President’s memory impresses me,” says Mor- 
ris. On almost any subject from the past half-century that Morris has raised, Rea- 
gan has had an observation based on firsthand experience: the Depression, the 
Smoot-Hawley Tariff, the rise of fascism, name it. Nothing escapes Morris’ scru- 
tiny. He has become convinced, for in- 
stance, that that lush, indestructible head 
of dark hair plays a part in the imagery of 
perpetual Reagan youth and thus in his re- 
markable leadership. 

Morris fills at least one notebook every 
week. Almost always some old myths are 
shattered, and several new thoughts about 
running this uproarious nation crowd onto 
his scribbled pages. “The White House is 
theater,” says Morris with relish, “and 
good theater makes good literature.” 





President and biographer 
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High Exposure 





| Testing millions for AIDS 


F ighting an epidemic often means 
choosing between the public’s need 
for protection and a patient’s right to pri- 
vacy. Faced with the still spreading men- 
ace of AIDS, Government officials last 
week proposed the most far-reaching 
measures yet to control the incurable dis- 
ease, recommending that millions of 
Americans in high-risk groups voluntari- 
ly undergo periodic blood tests to deter- 
mine whether they have been exposed to 
the HLTV-3, or LAV, virus. At the same 
time, health authorities stressed the need 
to ensure confidentiality. 

The number of AIDS victims remains 
relatively low—some 18,070 cases have 
been reported to date, including 9,591 
deaths. But authorities estimate that as 
many as a million Americans may be car- 
rying the AIDS virus and exposing others 
to infection: indeed, they say, AIDS is 
spread primarily by carriers who are not 
ill. The Public Health Service defines 
high-risk groups as homosexual men, in- 
travenous drug abusers, prostitutes, the 
sex partners of infected individuals, and 
hemophiliacs who receive blood-clotting 
products, Also designated high risk were 
natives of Haiti and the Central Africa 
nations, where heterosexual transmission 
of AIDS is believed to be more widespread 
than in the US. 


he AIDS-screening test, which detects 
antibodies to the virus in the blood, is 
already being given to all 2.3 million U.S. 
service members, and has been used to 
safeguard the nation’s blood supply. Civil 
libertarians are concerned about the pos- 
sible misuse of test results to discriminate 
against homosexuals. Dr. Walter R. Dow- 
dle, the AIDS coordinator for the Public 
Health Service, emphasized the “crucial 
need to ensure confidentiality for high- 
risk persons and to protect their medical 
records from unauthorized disclosure.” 
Meanwhile, AIDS sufferers received 
some encouraging news last week in a 
study published in the Lancet, a British 
medical journal. Doctors at the National 
Cancer Institute and Duke University re- 
ported that an experimental anti-AIDS 
drug, azidothymidine, or AZT, improved 
the immune system of 15 of the first 19 pa- 
tients to receive it, producing at least a 
temporary respite from their condition 
The patients, who experienced fewer 
fevers and infections, as well as weight 
gain and greater appetite, benefited from 
increases in the number of the immune 
system's vital white blood cells known as 
helper-inducer T cells, which are killed by 
the AIDS virus. Most significant, said Dr. 
Robert Yarchoan of the National Cancer 
Institute, the study shows that when the 
deadly virus is blocked, “the immune sys- 
tem ofan AIDS patient can at least partial- 


ly reconstitute itself.” a 
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COMMEMORATIVE DESIGN 





For nearly 100 years, Audi has been advanc- 
ing automobile technology. And while every 
Audi built is an expression of our on-going 
commitment to intelligent design and innova- 
tive engineering, we are observing the German 
automotive centennial in a very special way. 





Your Audi dealers have commissioned a 
Commemorative Design series that is a fitting 
celebration of Audi engineering achieve- 
ments. The series includes the 5000CS sedan, 
4000CS sedan and Quattro and the Coupe GT. 
Each model features exquisite appointments all 
its own. Only a limited number of each has 
been produced. 

The aerodynamic and luxurious 5000CS 


Like all fine art. 
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sedan, for example, has had its many standard 
features enhanced by some exceptional touches. 
Alcantara suede sports seats with leather bol- 
sters, a leather steering wheel, a 10- speaker 
sound system, power sunroof and a ski sack 
are a few of the additional amenities you'll find 
on this automobile. Also, each Audi has a 
6-year corrosion perforation limited warranty 

plus a 3-year 50,000 mile new vehicle 


limited warranty. See your dealer for details. 

To see how an already unique automobile is 
made even more so, visit your Audi dealer for 
a closer look and test drive. For more informa- 
tion, call 1-800-FOR-AUDI. 

The Commemorative Design SOOOCS sedan. 
Like all fine art, the edition is limited. And 

like all fine art, when it is very good, it 
moves you. 





oy 


The art of engineering. 


the edition 1s limited. 


500008 Ltdhlan— 
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“The King of Queens” Is Dead 





New York City’s corruption scandal claims a victim 


A s president of the New York City bor- 
ough of Queens, Donald Manes was 
the political boss of a community whose 


| population (2 million) puts it on a par with 











the fourth-largest city in the U.S. A savvy 
leader whose burly gruffness sometimes 
masked his warmth and intelligence, he 
had been known as “the King of Queens” 


for the way he dispensed patronage and | 


used his clout with city hall in Manhattan. 

Last week Manes’ political saga came 
to an abrupt end. He was in the kitchen of 
his Tudor-style home in tony Jamaica Es- 
tates, talking on the telephone with his 
psychiatrist about committing himself to 
a mental hospital. Increasingly despon- 
dent, the 52-year-old politician suddenly 
began rummaging through a drawer, 
pulled out an eight-inch knife and 
plunged it into his heart. His wife Mar- 
lene found him slumping to the floor mo- 
ments later and pulled the blade from his 
chest, but he was dead in minutes. There 
was no suicide note; explanations were 
unnecessary. Federal prosecutors seemed 
poised to indict Manes in the biggest New 
York scandal since the Knapp Commis- 
sion uncovered police corruption in 1970. 

The borough president's suicide was a 
grotesque climax to a case that had been 
unfolding since the early morning of Jan. 
10, when police in Queens noticed a weav- 
ing car, investigated and found Manes at 
the wheel. He was dazed and bleeding 
profusely from a slashed wrist and ankle. 
Rushed to the hospital, Manes survived 
heavy blood loss and a subsequent heart 
attack. At first he claimed that he had 
been attacked, but he later admitted that 
his wounds were self-inflicted. 

His friends, including New York 
Mayor Edward Koch, were startled. Ma- 
nes was at the peak of his 21-year political 
career, newly re-elected, and admired by 
his constituents. Soon, though, the reason 
for Manes’ inner torture became known: 
his close friend Geoffrey Lindenauer, 52, 
whom Manes had placed as deputy direc- 
tor of the city’s parking-violations bureau, 
was charged with extorting $5,000 from a 
private collection agency as a payoff for a 
contract to dun motorists for unpaid park- 
ing tickets. 

Secluding himself in his Queens 
home, Manes was available only to his 
family, his lawyers and doctors. But his 
reticence did not stop others from talking. 
Michael Dowd, part owner of a parking- 
ticket collection company, told prosecu- 
tors that, on instructions from Manes, he 
had paid bribes of $36,000 to Lindenauer. 

Manes’ world swiftly became more 
lonely and hostile. Koch, feeling betrayed 
by his friend, called Manes “a crook” 
and urged him to resign. “It was the big- 
gest shock that I've suffered politically,” 
Koch told TIME last week. Manes did re- 
sign on Feb. 11. The final blow came last 
week, when his friend Lindenauer plead- 


ed guilty to extortion and mail fraud | 


















Manes and wife after his first suicide try 


and agreed to cooperate with prosecutors. 
Apparently that was enough to drive 
Manes to his last desperate act—an end 
foreshadowed 31 years earlier when 
his own father, despondent over report- 
ed financial reverses, shot himself to 
death. —By John S. DeMott. 
Reported by Joseph N. Boyce/New York 


Unfriendly Fire 
Flak for New Mexico's Anaya 


oung, brash and full of unabashedly 

liberal ideas, Toney Anaya was con- 
sidered one of the Democratic Party’s 
brightest lights in 1982 after he won the 
Governor's seat by a landslide in conser- 
vative New Mexico. Anaya, now 44, im- 
mediately presented the legislature with 
sweeping plans for educational innova- 








The Governor in a pensive mood 
“History will be nice.” 








tions, prison reform and economic devel- 
opment geared to high-tech industries. As 
the nation’s only Hispanic Governor, he 
spoke out frequently on minority issues, 
and was known to entertain dreams of 
someday winning a Cabinet position, per- 
haps even the vice presidency. “My politi- 
cal options in New Mexico are limited,” 
said Anaya less than a year after taking 
office. “I don’t want to stop here.” 

Today Anaya’s options seem more 
limited than ever. Much of the Gover- 
nor’s proposed program remains unreal- 
ized; he has been vilified by lawmakers; 
his cabinet has been racked by a dozen 
firings and resignations. Worst of all, 
two former state Democratic officials 
have been convicted of attempted extor- 
tion and three others have been indicted 
for taking bribes, including Anaya’s sec- 
retary for health and environment, Jo- 
seph Johnson, who was charged last 
week. Although state law forbids a Gov- 
ernor to succeed himself, Anaya would 
probably not run for re-election if he 
could: a poll of voters taken last year in- 
dicated that his approval rating was an 
abysmal 23.4%. 

How did things get so bad so fast? 
Many attribute Anaya’s troubles to his 
combative personality. He had made his 
name as the state’s attorney general, 
battling white-collar corruption and 
crusading for consumer and environmen- 
tal causes. Once he became Governor, 
Anaya, an achiever accustomed to getting 
his way, found his power diluted by scores | 
of boards, commissions and independent- 
minded elected officials. His impatience 
with back-room deal cutting did not help 
to promote his costly liberal programs in a 
legislature dominated by Republicans 
and conservative Democrats. Says Re- 
publican State Senator Les Houston: “He 
didn’t know how to compromise, and he 
didn’t know how to learn.” 

Soon after taking office, Anaya also 
began exasperating New Mexicans by 
barnstorming the country as head of His- 
panic Force '84, an organization designed 
to increase Latin influence in the Demo- 
cratic Party. Nor was he helped by the re- 
cession that hit New Mexico as its mining 
industry, notably uranium extraction, 
continued to decline. Moreover, the Gov- 
ernor was faced with severe revenue 
losses caused by a wholesale tax cut 
enacted the year before he was elected. 
Anaya was forced to ask for a $97 million 
tax increase that he had campaigned 
against, and he quickly found himself at 
odds with lawmakers over nearly every 
element of the state budget. 

Anaya believes that his problems 
stem from a conservative campaign to un- 
dermine him. Says he: “Our agenda was 
aggressive and progressive, and anytime 
you shake up the status quo, you catch 
flak.” As his term winds down, Anaya 
told a newspaper interviewer that “histo- 
ry will be nice” to his administration. 
Whatever the future brings, leaving the 
statehouse can only be a plus for Toney 
Anaya. —By Jacob V. Lamar Jr. Reported 
by Richard Woodbury/Santa Fe 
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The two Irishmen finally agree 


Smiling Irish 
Eyes 


St. Patrick’s Day came a bit ear- 
ly on Capitol Hill last week. In 
the midst of Congress's struggle 
to pare the federal budget and 
close the gaping deficit, the 
House agreed by voice vote to 
send $250 million over the next 
five years to Northern Ireland. 
The money will go into an in- 
ternational economic-support 
fund established under an An- 
glo-Irish agreement signed last 
year by British Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher and her 
Irish counterpart Garret Fitz- 
Gerald to give Catholics more 
of a voice in the affairs of 
Northern Ireland. The aid pro- 
posal allied two politicians who 
share Irish ancestry but rarely 
see eye to eye: Ronald Reagan 
and House Speaker Tip 
O'Neill. “As you know, the 
President and I have had our 
differences,” said O'Neill. “But 
we have no differences on the 
need to end the violence in 
Northern Ireland.” The pack- 
age sailed through the House 
without a glitch, and is expect- 
ed to win approval in the Sen- 
ate, where its sponsors are two 
other experienced Irish pols, 
Edward Kennedy and Daniel 
Patrick Moynihan. The Ad- 
ministration is finding the road 
much bumpier for the rest of its 
$16.2 billion foreign aid pack- 
age for fiscal year 1987, which 
many lawmakers regard as an 
exorbitant expenditure in the 
era of Gramm-Rudman. 
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FEMINISM 


Back to 
The Streets 


When she was elected to a third 
term as president of the Nation- 
al Organization for Women last 
July, Eleanor Smeal vowed to 
take the depleted and discour- 
aged women’s movement “back 
into the streets.” In Washington 
last week, Smeal and more than 
80,000 feminists from as far 
away as Texas and Minnesota 
did just that with a march along 
Pennsylvania Avenue to reaf- 
firm their support for legal 
abortion and birth control. It 
was the largest women’s rights 
demonstration since a 1978 ral- 
ly for the never ratified Equal 
Rights Amendment, and the 
number of marchers completely 
eclipsed the 36,000 who attend- 
ed Washington’s annual anti- 
abortion protest in January. 
The march, which was to be 
complemented by a_ similar 
demonstration in Los Angeles a 
week later, was meant to under- 
score poll results showing a ma- 
jority of popular support for 
freedom of choice. “It's about 
time we show our numbers,” 
said an exuberant Smeal. 








WASHINGTON 


Thanks for 
The Memoirs 


It is January 1989 and a dod- 
| dering, pajama-clad Ronald 
| Reagan is balking at leaving 





the White House to attend his 
successor’s inauguration: it is 
too cold outside. So begins The 
White House Mess, a just-pub- 
lished satire that has titillated 
Washington by lampooning 
the self-serving banalities of 
political memoirs. This capital 
a clef was written by onetime 
White House Intimate Chris- 
topher Buckley, 33, former 
speechwriter for Vice Presi- 
dent George Bush, as well as 
the son of Conservative Col- 
umnist William F. Buckley, an 
old friend of the Reagans’. The 
novel, however, “doesn’t seem 
to have hurt any feelings,” 
admits Buckley. “Maybe I've 
failed.” 


Belated Justice 
For Leo Frank 


During his 1913 trial on 
charges of strangling a 13- 
year-old girl, anti-Semitic 
crowds outside the steamy 
courtroom in Atlanta chanted, 
“Hang the Jew.” After the 
Governor courageously com- 
muted his sentence from death 
to life imprisonment, he was 
kidnaped from his jail cell and 
lynched. For more than 70 
years, defenders of the frail, 
scholarly Leo Frank have 
fought to reverse the verdict 
against him as unjust and big- 
oted. Last week Frank was fi- 
nally given a belated measure 
of justice when a Georgia 
board awarded him a posthu- 
mous pardon. 





NOW President Smeal, center, rallies her forces at Capitol 





| screen job applicants. 


| to prevent the general use of 
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Satirist Buckley 





Although Frank was de- 
nied a pardon in 1983, this 
time, the Georgia pardons and 
paroles board accepted the ar- 
guments of attorneys repre- 
senting Jewish organizations 
that Frank had been denied 
justice. “The state failed to 
protect Frank or guarantee 
him an appeal,” said Pardons 
Board Chairman Wayne 
Snow. “The truth is, we were 
interested in doing the right 
thing.” 


CONGRESS 


A Vote to Ban 
Lie Detectors 


More than 2 million Ameri- 
cans last year underwent the 
frequently nerve-racking expe- 
rience of taking a lie-detector 
test, or polygraph examina- 
tion, a threefold increase in 
a decade. Fully 98% of the 
tests were ordered not by po- 
lice but by private employers, 
who used them mainly to 
Now 
Congress, many of whose 
members view the tests as a vi- 
olation of civil rights, is mov- 
ing to curtail them. Last week, 
by 236 to 173, the House voted 





the tests by U.S. businesses. 
Polygraphs, said Montana 
Democrat Patrick Williams, 
“in effect require testifying 
against oneself.” The ban 
would exempt employers such 
as nursing homes and compa- 
nies working for U.S. intelli- 
gence agencies. 
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FRANCE 





The Right’s Narrow Victory 


After a close election, opposing forces may try to share power 


arely had postwar France faced a 
political sweepstakes fraught with 
sO many unpredictable conse- 
quences as it did in Sunday’s legis- 
lative elections. Up for grabs were 577 
National Assembly seats, contested by 
| some 7,000 candidates, who were debat- 
| ing issues that ranged from the future of 
| the country’s nationalized industries to 
ways of solving France’s high unemploy- 
ment. Also at stake was nothing less than 
the future of the Fifth Republic 
Since the birth of the Republic in 1958, 
the party of the President has also con- 
trolled the legislature. No one was quite 
certain how a government would operate 
with a President from one party and the 
legislature in the hands of another. Yet 
that appeared the likely outcome. Socialist 
President Frangois Mitterrand’s term runs 
until 1988, but his party seemed destined 
to lose the parliamentary majority it has 
enjoyed since 1981. The election was ex- 
pected to produce a political griffin with 
the head of a Socialist and the body of a 
conservative. More unnerving still, the 
mismatched leftist President and rightist 
legislature would be expected to embark 
on cohabitation, as the French say, or liv- 
ing together, until the presidential elec- 
tion, which is now expected in 1988. 
France's 35 million voters seemed re- 
luctant, though, to hurl themselves into 
such uncharted waters. The Socialists, 
who had been regularly going down to de- 
feat in local and regional elections since 
1983, seemed to be picking up votes in the 
final days of the campaign. Adding to the 
uncertainty, the election was held against 
the backdrop of a hostage drama being 
played out in Beirut, where Shi'ite extrem- 
ists Claimed to have executed one French- 
man and held seven others prisoner 
But despite the terrorist action and the 
late surge in favor of the Socialists, French 
voters gave the conservative Union of the 
Opposition a slim victory. Early returns 
showed the rightist alliance made up of the 
neo-Gaullist Rally for the Republic 
(R.P.R.) and the center-right Union for 
French Democracy (U.D.F) winning 
more than 40% of the vote. That would 
give them about 290 seats in parliament, 
just more than the 289 needed for a major- 
ity. The Socialists got about 30%, or ap- 
proximately 210 seats. They will thus re- 
main the biggest single group in 
parliament. 
On the two political extremes, the 
fringe parties had very different fortunes. 
The National Front, a far right party that 
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had waged an anti-immigrant campaign, 
did fairly well, obtaining about 10%, 
which will give them some 30 seats. On the 
left, however, the decline of the Commu- 
nist Party continued. As recently as 1979, 
the Communists won 20% of the vote in a 
national election. But this year they got 
only about 10% of the vote, and will have 
approximately 30 seats in the new Assem- 
bly. They had 44 in the outgoing one. 
Now France seems set to begin a his- 
toric experiment in power sharing. It is up 


to Mitterrand to choose within 20 days a 


Premier who reflects the new right-of- 
center majority. Since his Socialists ran 
better than anticipated, the President has 
a stronger position, but his task will still 
be difficult. Had the conservatives scored 
the resounding victory that had been pre- 


| dicted, Mitterrand would have had little 


choice but to name as Premier Jacques 
Chirac, 53, the mayor of Paris and the en- 
ergetic leader of the R.P.R., the largest 
opposition party. Chirac had made it 
clear that if he were named Premier, he, 
not Mitterrand, would determine the gov- 
ernment’s basic policies. 

Mitterrand now has more options. He 
is expected to show respect for the pre- 
vailing conservative trend, but he can find 
someone in the opposition closer to his 
own thinking. He might, for example, 
consider former Premier Jacques Cha- 
ban-Delmas, 71, who served as Premier 
from 1969 to 1972. Another possibility is 
Simone Veil, 58, a former Health Minister 
and onetime president of the European 
Parliament. 











Mitterrand poses before a sculpture 
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After coming to office in 1981 on a 

wave of popular support, the Socialists 
were expected to change everything for 
the better—fast. It was thus inevitable 
that the public would be disappointed 
The government immediately undertook 
a bold expansionist economic program 
aimed at speeding up growth. The main 
result, though, was three devaluations of 
the franc. In 1982 the government 
switched to an austerity program that re- 
sulted in lower inflation but also a sharp 
increase in unemployment. While that 





| With an eye also toward the next presidential race, Raymond Barre courts votes in Lyons 





“that if we stay in power, a year from now 
France will have inflation of 2%—among 
the lowest rates in the world!” To back 
that claim, the Socialists produced the 
most recent monthly inflation figures 
They showed that in February consumer 
prices had actually declined .2%. That 
was the best inflation report in 20 years 
When the Socialists took office, inflation 
was running at an annual rate of 13.5% 
All the campaign hoopla, though, was 
partly upstaged by more dramatic doings 
2,000 miles away in Lebanon. There, Mi- 
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The former economics professor tops public opinion polls and is an early favorite for 1988 


policy soothed many furrowed brows, the 
Socialists were stuck with a reputation for 
erratic leadership 

During the last week of the campaign, 
candidates stumped the country looking 
to win a few last votes. On the right, 
Chirac wrapped up his whirlwind cam- 
paign in Paris, where he proclaimed, “It is 
time to say that [those] who have been 
governing us do not represent either the 
values or the history of France and have 
to go!’ The Socialists also trotted out some 
vote-getting rhetoric. “I promise you, my 
friends,” cried Premier Laurent Fabius, 


| chel Seurat, 39, a French Middle East re- 


searcher who was kidnaped in Beirut last 
May by the shadowy pro-Iranian Shi‘ite- 
dominated terrorist organization Islamic 
Jihad, purportedly had been executed as 
a French spy. The terrorists released 
three black-and-white photographs that 
showed a bare-chested Seurat with unfo- 
cused, half-closed eyes, a shrouded figure 
in a closed coffin. Although his body has 
not yet been found, there appeared to be 
little hope that he was still alive 

By phone, the terrorists warned that 
three other French hostages captured last 
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year awaited the same fate unless the 
French government satisfied their de- 
mands by week’s end. They included a 
halt to French arms sales to Iraq in the 
gulf war against Iran and the release of 
two Iraqi dissidents whom France had re- 
cently expelled to Baghdad, in violation of 
a long-standing French policy that bars 
the eviction of aliens to countries where 
they risk political repression. To compli- 
cate matters, a four-man French televi- 
sion crew sent to report on the hostage sit- 
uation in Beirut was also abducted there 
two weeks ago. Responsibility for the kid- 
napings was claimed last week by an un- 
known group calling itself the Revolu- 
tionary Justice Organization. 

Thus, in the closing days of a crucial 
election campaign, France was shaken by 
a hostage ordeal much like the one that 
darkened Jimmy Carter’s tenure in the 
White House. In that case, fanatics in 
Iran held 52 Americans hostage for 444 
days, and all but sealed Carter’s defeat in 
the 1980 US. presidential contest. It will 
probably be weeks before pollsters can 
sort out what impact the crisis might have 
had on Sunday’s voting 

In an impressive display of unity, gov- 
ernment ministers and opposition leaders 
refused to let the terrorist gambit become 
a campaign issue. Premier Fabius an- 
nounced that France would “not give in to 
blackmail,” while Chirac declared that 
“all of France feels solidarity and horror 
in facing [such] bestial acts.” Criticism by 





| members of the hostages’ families, howev- 


=| er, was scathing. In an emotional Beirut 





press conference, Michel Seurat’s Leba- 
nese wife Mary bitterly charged that gov- 
ernment mismanagement had caused her 
husband “to be assassinated.” 


ven after the parliamentary elec- 
tions, French voters will not get 
much relief from political speech- 
es. Since the presidential contest is 
just two years off, the recent barnstorming 
was in many ways a dry run. The politi- 
cians who dominated this election are 
likely to lead in the 1988 race. On the 
right, Chirac has barely held his presiden- 
tial aspirations in check. Giscard is also 
expected to make another run for the 
roses. Both will have to wage an upward 
campaign against former Premier Ray- 
mond Barre, 61, who regularly tops the 
polls as France’s most popular politician 
The Socialist stable is also filling rapidly, 
but the front runner is Mitterrand 
In the meantime, the left and right 
will have to get along better in the future 
than they have in the past. There are signs 
that that may be possible. Perhaps the 
most important development of the par- 
liamentary campaign was an evolving 
sense that the country’s historic left-right 
dichotomy, which dates back to the 
French Revolution in 1789, is gradually 
fading in the face of an emerging national 
consensus. If both sides can learn to walk 
gingerly along that common ground, po- 
litical life in France will have entered a 
new era. By Jill Smolowe. Reported by 
Jordan Bonfante and Adam Zagorin/Paris 
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THE PHILIPPINES 


The new President presides over the first session of her Cabinet: an expectation of action, but 











Taking Her Own Sweet Time 





he has been on the job for almost a 

month, but Philippine President Cor- 
azon Aquino is still proceeding carefully. 
Her deliberative approach was evident at 
the first full meeting of her Cabinet. The 
new President had been expected to take 
some forceful action during the session. 
But instead, after more than two hours, the 
only tangible result was that Aquino had 
formed three committees: one to study the 
question of declaring the Aquino adminis- 
tration a revolutionary government, an- 
other to tackle the reorganization of local 
government, and a third to chart new di- 
rections for the country’s economy. 

Aquino has been under pressure from 
some advisers to proclaim the new gov- 
ernment revolutionary, a term that is not 
just descriptive but legally significant. Al- 
though Aquino was sworn in as President 
on Feb. 25, less than twelve hours before 
Ferdinand Marcos fled Manila, the Na- 
tional Assembly never formally recog- 
nized her as the winner of the Feb. 7 presi- 
dential election. As a result, Aquino 
technically presides over an illegal re- 
gime. By declaring her government revo- 
lutionary, she would free herself from 
Marcos’ 1973 constitution. She could then 
dissolve the National Assembly and dis- 
miss local officials loyal to the former 
President. The downside of the action is 
that it would leave Aquino open to 
charges that her government was nearly 
as authoritarian as the regime it replaced. 
Justice Minister Neptali Gonzales, who 
heads the committee studying the matter, 
is expected to recommend a course of ac- 
tion this week. He is known to favor the 
revolutionary route. 

Aquino’s consensus-building style 
was also apparent during a trip to Camp 
Aguinaldo, the military compound that 
serves as headquarters for the armed 
forces. There she met with about three 
dozen disgruntled lieutenant colonels in 
the air force. They complained that 








Aquino moves cautiously as she settles into power 


Aquino, who had promised to do away 
| with military patronage, had arbitrarily 
promoted one of their less senior col- 
leagues, Adelberto Yap, to full colonel 
status ahead of them. The President re- 
portedly attempted to assuage the officers’ 
feelings and agreed to study the issue of 
Yap’s promotion. 

Much of Aquino’s time, however, was 
taken up trying to trace the Marcos for- 
tune. Jovito Salonga, head of the Good 
Government Commission, charged with 
recouping Marcos’ hidden wealth, has es- 
timated the deposed leader's assets at be- 
tween $5 billion and $10 billion. Some 
$800 million is located in a Swiss bank ac- 
count. Approximately $350 million more 
is apparently tied up in five New York 
properties, including Manhattan's Crown 
Building and Lindenmere, a Long Island 
estate. In Texas, Marcos allegedly con- 
trols $13 million worth of property in Tar- 
rant County, and has parcels of land val- 
ued at $19.2 million in Corpus Christi. It 
appears that there may also be as many as 
200 properties in California owned by 
Marcos’ associates and cronies, including 
houses in San Francisco and land in San 
Diego, as well as 30 holdings valued at $8 
million in Los Angeles County that are 
owned by either Marcos’ sister Fortuna 
Barba or by his former mistress Dovie 
Beams de Villagran. 

Aquino last week ordered Philippine 
banks to freeze the financial holdings of 
Marcos, his wife Imelda and at least 47 
relatives and friends, and asked other 
countries to follow suit. It is unlikely that 
Washington will comply, but two states 
have already acted to prevent Marcos 
from selling off his property. Early this 
month the New York State Supreme 
Court issued a temporary restraining or- 
der barring the transfer or sale of the New 
York properties until March 19. Last 
week a New Jersey superior court tempo- 
rarily stopped any transactions on two 

















instead a call for committees 


homes linked to Marcos: an 18th century 
mansion in Lawrence Township listed for 
sale at $825,000, and a house in Cherry 
Hill worth an estimated $160,000. 

Last week Salonga brought his inves- 
tigation to the U.S. and immediately had 
a pleasant surprise. After more than a 
week of legal jousting, the U.S. agreed to 
give the Aquino government and the 
House subcommittee on Asian and Pacif- 
ic Affairs, which is investigating the Mar- 
cos U.S. holdings, copies of the approxi- 
mately 1,500 financial documents the 
former leader brought with him to 
Hickam Air Force Base in Hawaii when 
he fled. Less than a day later, however, a 
federal court in Hawaii held up the re- 
lease of the papers. Subcommittee Chair- 
man Stephen Solarz, a Democrat from 
New York, says he will subpoena the ma- 
terial if need be. 

The legal justification for handing 
over the papers was apparently not water- 
tight. Some Administration lawyers ar- 
gued that the information could be pro- 
vided only as part of a court proceeding. 
But the White House was concerned that 
delaying delivery of the documents would 
fuel critics’ charges that it is shielding 
Marcos. “If Lech Walesa left Poland with 
a bunch of papers and the Polish govern- 
ment asked for copies, would we provide 
them?” one official asked. “I think not.” 

As the search for Marcos’ wealth con- 
tinued, the Aquino government turned its 
attention to the former President’s princi- 
pal legacy: economic chaos. The short- 
term picture is grim, acknowledges Econ- 
omist Bernardo Villegas, deputy director 
of the Center for Research and Commu- 
nication, a prominent Philippine think 
tank. The economy has not grown for two 
years, unemployment is high, and infla- 
tion could rise because of policies Marcos 
ordered to help him win re-election. But 
Villegas adds that now that the country 
has been freed from Marcos’ grip, the 
Philippine economy will soon “snap back 
like a coiled spring.” If the economy 
moves at the same deliberate pace as 
President Aquino, the spring may not 
snap back quite so fast. | —By Susan Tifft. | 
Reported by Edwin M. Reingold/Manila 
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he visitors found themselves inside a 

bizarre combination of Macy’s and 
the palace at Versailles. As hundreds of 
Manila’s poorest, many of them in ragged 
clothes and rubber sandals, shuffled be- 
tween golden ropes through Malacafiang 
Palace, the residence of former President 
Ferdinand Marcos and his wife Imelda, 
they witnessed a show of conspicuous con- 
sumption beyond their imaginings. Inside 
Imelda’s boudoir were two queen-size 
beds on an elevated platform, and a grand 
piano. The former First Lady’s washbasin 
was made of gold. Downstairs, in a not-so- 
bargain basement, the woman who used 
to refer to “my fellow poor” had left be- 
hind some 2,700 pairs of size eight shoes, 
five shelves of Gucci handbags and 38 of 
her 105 clothes racks, designed to carry 80 
outfits each. Around the chateau hung 
life-size portraits depicting the former 
First Couple as a scantily clad Filipino 
version of Adam and Eve. Elsewhere, the 
Marcoses had been a touch more modest: 
the legends on their bedroom intercoms 
read simply “King’s Room” and “Queen's 
Room.” 

In opening the doors to Malacafiang 
Palace last week, President Corazon 
Aquino was hoping to close the doors, 
symbolically, on an era of covert monar- 
chy. True to her campaign promise, the 
new leader turned the Marcos mansion 
into the People’s Park, a public museum. 
Faithful so far to another promise, the for- 
mer housewife showed every sign of for- 
swearing the designer life-style of her pre- 
decessors. She still operates out of a 
guesthouse next to the Spanish-style pal- 
ace and commutes to work from her mod- 
est suburban home. 

At the same time, however, Aquino 
| remained determined to bring to light all 
the hidden wealth of the exiled couple. 











Behind Closed Doors 


The lavish Marcos legacy is thrown open to the public 


Before the palace was thrown open to the 
public last week, investigators spent two 
weeks compiling an inventory of the be- 
longings abandoned by the Marcoses dur- 
ing their precipitate departure. The find- 
ings suggested that the skeletons in the 
Marcos closets were quite as outrageous 
as the Valentino gowns. 

Many of the objects found around the 
palace documented the paranoia and the 
prodigality of the Marcos regime. Some of 
the paintings hanging from the walls had 
been appropriated at will by the Marcoses 
from the Metropolitan Museum of Ma- 
nila. Scrapbooks contained 
photographs of properties 
in New York City and 
London, presumably be- 
longing to the royal couple. 
Bea Zobel, an art collector 
who led volunteers in sort- 
ing through the Marcoses’ 
possessions, noted that 
Imelda may have spent as 
much as several million 
dollars on jewels and an- 
tiques in a single day. Giv- 
en her husband's official 
salary of $5,700 a year, 
such a shopping spree 
amounted to more than 
500 years’ income for the 
former First Couple. “The 
Marcoses did not realize 
the value of money any- 
more,” said Zobel. “They just kept on 
buying and buying.” 

Even more graphic evidence of deca- 
dent splendor, Marcos-style, was afforded 
by a private collection of more than 500 
videotapes unearthed in Manila and New 
York. In one of the tapes, taken by an ex- 
clusive presidential crew, Imelda cavorts 
with bejeweled guests in a private Mala- 








The skeletons in the closets were as outrageous as the Valentino gowns 








Ascale-model love bug 





caflang disco, complete with disk jockey’s 
booth and man-made waterfall. Another | 
video chronicles an abandoned bacchanal | 
aboard the presidential yacht, celebrating 
the birthday of the youngest of the three 
Marcos offspring, Irene Araneta, last 
year. A man ina baby bonnet bursts out of 
a cake. The First Lady jives under flash- 
ing strobe lights with an American con- 
sular official dressed in Bermuda shorts 
Then Ferdinand Marcos Jr., a former 
provincial governor known to family and 
friends as Bong-bong, steps up to a mike, 
sporting makeup and a flashing electronic 
bow tie, and joins in on a raucous rendi- 
tion of We Are the World, the song re- 
corded to raise money for the starving 
in Ethiopia 

A third video, discovered inside one 
_ of the Marcoses’ semioffi- 
© cial New York residences, 

showed Imelda, in black 
: velvet and diamonds, as 
hostess at a dinner party 
for Saudi Arabian Billion- 
© aire Adnan Khashoggi in 
a plush Manhattan town 
house. “You have contrib- 
uted a lot,”’ says her guest 
in a gallant toast. “History 
will judge you.” 

Among the first of his- 
tory’s judges were the Fili- 
pinos who filed through 
the palace last week, many 
of whom earn less in a year 
than Imelda spent on a sin- 
gle pair of shoes. “I am ap- 
palled by the greed,” said 
one nun after her glimpse 
into the life-style of the rich and famous 
“In the palace, I saw all the seven capi- 
tal sins.” Even visitors accustomed to 
more affluent surroundings were stunned 
“Next to Imelda,” said Democratic Con- 
gressman Stephen Solarz of New York af- 
ter visiting Malacafiang, “Marie Antoi- 
nette was a bag lady.” 

For the Marcoses, however, leaving 
may be the best revenge. In the manner 
of deposed royalty, they have apparently 
taken the lion’s share of their wealth 
into Hawaiian exile with them, together 
with their imperial habits. Last week 
the Pentagon reported that the cost of 
transporting and supporting Marcos and 
his retinue had come to $450,000, thanks 
in part to the $500 long-distance tele- 
phone bills run up each day by the party 





| As the House Appropriations Subcom- 


mittee on Foreign Operations debated 
the merits of entertaining the exiled 
dictator in such high style, Marcos 
reportedly was looking for a haven out- 
side the U.S., even as he was trying to 
close a deal on a Waikiki estate. The 
property, appointed with two single-story 
houses and signs in the driveway to scare 
away trespassers, has a market value of 
almost $1 million. The Marcoses may 
have left some of their splendor, but the | 
love of splendor has not, it seems, left the | 
Marcoses — By Pico lyer. | 
Reported by Edwin M. Reingold and Nelly | 
Sindayen/Manila 
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SPAIN 


A Stunning 
Win for NATO 


Referendum vote is a surprise 
“Ww ell, it looks like they've pulled it 
off,” said one Western ambassa- 
dor in Madrid as a wide smile spread 
across his face. There were similar signs of 
relief around Europe and in Washington 
last week after Spanish Prime Minister Fe- 
lipe Gonzalez Marquez achieved a remark- 
able turnaround in public opinion and won 
a referendum that will keep Spain in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
Only a week before the election, most 
polls had predicted that Gonzalez would 
go down to a crushing defeat in the vote 


and be forced to make Spain the first 
country to withdraw totally from the 16- 





| member alliance. But when the votes 








were counted, the pro-NATO group had 
won by a surprisingly large margin. The 
final tally showed 52.5% for continued 
membership, 39.8% for withdrawal, and 
the rest of the ballots blank or invalid. 

Gonzalez called the vote a “triumph 
for the Spanish people.” It was also a tri- 
umph for Gonzalez. He had taken office 
in 1982 on an anti-NATO platform, but 
then changed his mind and supported 
continued Spanish membership. During 
the campaign, he hinted that he would re- 
sign and call early elections if he lost. “I 
always said that the final result depended 
on Felipe’s final address, and I wasn’t far 
wrong,” said Foreign Ministry Spokes- 
man Inocencio Arias. After lying low for 
much of the prevoting skirmishes, Gon- 
zAlez pulled out all the stops in the last few 
days. He used the government’s special 
access to the single, state-controlled tele- 
vision network to hammer home the im- 
portance of the referendum and the rea- 
sons for voting yes. 

Government ministers fanned out 
across Spain and gave warning of dire 
consequences if the people voted no. 
Foreign Minister Francisco Fernandez 
Ordofiez appealed to Spanish pride by 
saying that Spain would have to pull out 
of the European Community, which it 
had just joined on Jan. 1, or be a “second- 
rate” partner. Another official hinted that 
Barcelona would lose its bid for the 1992 
Olympics and that plans for a World's 
Fair in Seville would be scuttled. Gon- 
zalez, in a last, powerful address that 
mentioned the Atlantic Alliance only 
twice and peace 40 times, warned darkly 
of “political instability,’ which is some- 
thing the Spaniards, now in their tenth 
year of democracy, have reason to fear. 
Lamented one opposition leader: “They 
have warned us of everything except an 
invasion of AIDS.” 

Even so, to many the effort seemed 
hopeless only two weeks ago. Anti-NATO 
activists were attracting hundreds of 
thousands to rallies. Also, Manuel Fraga 
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The King and Queen cast their ballots 
By doing his “civic duty, “he helped the cause. 





Iribarne, head of the Popular Alliance, 
the main conservative opposition party, 
urged people to abstain, claiming the ref- 
erendum was just a political ploy by the 
Socialists. One prominent voter who ig- 


| nored the boycott was popular King Juan 





Carlos, who said he was doing his “civic 
duty” when he and Queen Sofia cast bal- 
lots amid television cameras at a school 
near their Madrid palace. The King does 
not vote in municipal and general elec- 
tions so that he is not seen as taking sides 
in partisan politics. 

Though the referendum stipulated 
that Spain’s armed forces will remain out- 
side NATO's military-command structure, 
as is the case with France, nervous Euro- 
pean and American leaders were exultant 
that a damaging blow to the alliance’s 
prestige and unity had been avoided. Con- 
gratulations from heads of state poured 
into Gonzalez’s office. On Thursday, U.S. 
Secretary of State George Shultz told a 
Senate subcommittee, “By electoral stan- 
dards it is a huge landslide.” He said the 
vote underscored Spain’s commitment to 
a free society. 

Elated Spanish officials celebrated 
their victory deep into the night. At a So- 
cialist Party gathering, Foreign Minister 
Fernandez Ordofiez, who had been under 
tremendous pressure from other European 
capitals, beamed. Said he: “The vote will 
make my joba little bit easier.” Even in the 
hurly-burly of a raucous crowd, his sigh 
was clearly audible. —By Michael S. Serrill. 
Reported by B_J. Phillips and Jane Walker /Madrid 
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WEST GERMANY 
Bitter Blow 
The Chancellor under fire 


hancellor Helmut Kohl was attend- 

ing a gathering of parliamentarians 
from his Christian Democratic Union last 
week when the bad news arrived: the 
Bonn public prosecutor's office was open- 
ing an investigation into allegations that 
Kohl had lied about campaign contribu- 
tions from one of West Germany’s largest 
industrial conglomerates, the Friedrich 
Flick Industrieverwaltung. It was the first 
lime ever that a sitting West German 
Chancellor had been the subject of such a 





might face criminal charges while still in 
office. 

Kohl has acknowledged that as chair- 
man of the CDU between 1974 and 1980, 
he accepted political contributions from 
Flick. Between 1969 and 1980, the giant 
concern doled out some $11.5 million in 
contributions to a wide range of West 
German political parties. Although the 
contributions were technically illegal, 
Kohl insists that the law governing dona- 
tions was flouted by other political parties 
as well. In testimony in November 1984 
before a parliamentary committee, how- 
ever, Kohl asserted that he was unaware 
of $13,500 in Flick money supposedly col- 
lected for the CDU by his longtime confi- 
dential secretary, Juliane Weber, in 1977. 
A separate investigation is 
already under way, at- 
tempting to determine 
whether the Chancellor 
lied when he told another 
parliamentary committee 
that he did not know the 
Flick donations had been 
laundered through tax-free 
foundations. 

No one suggests that 
Kohl personally profited 
from the contributions or 
that, since becoming Chancellor in 1982, 
he gave Flick special treatment in return 
for its financial support. Rather, the in- 
vestigations will determine whether there 
is sufficient evidence against Kohl for a 
court to hear the cases. The prosecutors 
probably will not announce their findings 
until mid-May. A court hearing, if war- 
ranted, could drag beyond next January’s 
federal elections, when Kohl hopes to win 
a second term. 

Even if Kohl is eventually vindicated, 
some of his political allies believe that the 
country might be better off with another 
hand at the helm. Sounding uncharacter- 
istically bitter last week, Kohl told the 
daily newspaper Bild Zeitung, “1 am the 
most successful head of government in 
Europe. But being Chancellor is not my 
whole life. I could throw in the job today, 
but I do not want to.” If the investigations 
suggest any wrongdoing, that choice 
might not be Kohl's to make. = 
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A Fightin 
The Family 


Cracks within Begin’s party 





efore Israel’s independence in 1948, 

Menachem Begin used to describe his 
comrades in the Irgun underground who 
were warring against the British as the 
“fighting family.” Last week Begin’s 
Herut Party, which the former Prime 
Minister dominated for almost four dec- 
ades, demonstrated that it was still ready 
for a fight. This time, however, the family 
members spent most of their time battling 
one another. The result: a schism within 
Herut, the backbone of the right-wing Li- 
kud bloc, between the followers of Party 
Leader Yitzhak Shamir, who is also For- 
eign Minister, and the combined forces of 
Deputy Prime Minister David Levy and 
Industry and Trade Minister Ariel Sha- 
ron. The melee raised questions not only 
about the future of Herut and Likud but 
about the ability of Shamir to take over as 
Prime Minister in October under the 
terms of his coalition agreement with La- 
bor Prime Minister Shimon Peres. 

The convention ended in a shambles 
of fisticuffs and name-call- 
ing. The apparent loser was 
Shamir, who failed to wina 
vote of confidence. “You'll 
never be Prime Minister!” 
shouted his opponents. 
Shamir insisted that he 
would not accept the post 
anyway if his party did not 
support him. Unless Sha- 
mir can quickly find a way 
to undo the damage, the 
crisis within Herut may yet 
provide Peres with the ex- 
cuse he needs to seek a 
mandate to form a govern- 
ment without Likud. 

Because Begin refused to groom a 
successor within Herut, a power struggle 
at last week’s convention was probably 
inevitable. Shamir, bolstered by a letter 
of support from Begin, who remained in 
seclusion at his Jerusalem home, won 
the first round when a Shamir loyalist, 
Minister of Labor Moshe Katzav, was 
elected convention chairman. He lost the 
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Leader and challenger: Shamir and Sharon on the first day of Herut convention 








Ascuffle on the dais 














second when Sharon defeated Shamir’s 
candidate, Begin’s son Benny, 43, a politi- 
cal neophyte, for chairmanship of the 
committee that controls the selection of 
delegates. 

The showdown would have come in 
the third round, which pitted Shamir’s 
candidate, Minister Without Portfolio 
Moshe Arens, against Levy for the chair- 
manship of the convention steering com- 
mittee. Instead, the convention ground to 
a halt when Sharon tried to pack it with 
200 pro-Sharon and pro-Levy delegates. 
Addressing Sharon, Shamir demanded: 
“Do you think being chairman of the 
mandates committee is the same thing as 
being a front commander or Chief of 
Staff?” Shamir accused Levy of “megalo- 
mania” and described the convention as a 
“circus.” Scoffed Levy: “Shamir’s behav- 
ior is better suited to Disneyland.” 

The climax came at 1:30 a.m. last 
Thursday, after Convention Chairman 
Katzav had called a recess. While Sha- 
mir’s supporters were out of the hall, the 
Levy-Sharon forces seized control, in- 
stalling Knesset Member David Magen, a 
Sharon supporter, in Katsav’s place. Ma- 
gen quickly won a vote of acceptance for 
the 200 new Sharon delegates, then ad- 
journed the convention. Said Sharon: “I 
think you saw here democracy.” Katzav 
returned but could not re- 
gain control. A_ furious 
Shamir, flanked by securi- 
ty men, left the hall. 

Hours later, Shamir 
appealed for an agreement 
to resume the convention 
within a few weeks. Labor 
Party leaders, for their 
part, maintained a discreet 
silence, but they were said 
to be discussing the devel- 
opments with the smaller 
political parties that have 
supported Likud in the 
past. The pro-Labor Jeru- 
salem Post asked how 
Herut could be considered fit to govern 
when its leaders accused one another of 
being “power-mad cheats, liars, vote rig- 
gers, megalomaniacs and, all in all, crimi- 
nals.” At his home on Zemach Street, 
Menachem Begin kept his own counsel 
but was reportedly distraught at the Herut 
bloodletting. —By William E. Smith. Reported 
by Robert Slater/Jerusalem 
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Twice Foiled 


Putting down a renegade 








t started innocuously enough when Air 

Force General Frank Vargas Pazos, 51, 
chief of Ecuador's joint armed forces com- 
mand, complained that he had not been 
informed ofa practice alert at the Defense 
Ministry in Quito. The impetuous Vargas, 
who is nicknamed “Loco,” quickly found 
himself in a quarrel with the Defense 
Minister, General Luis Pifieiros Rivera, 
and the army chief, General Manuel Ma- 
ria Albuja. Shots were heard inside the 
ministry. Pifeiros promptly fired Vargas, 
who in turn charged Pifeiros with accept- 
ing a kickback in the purchase of a plane 
for the national airline. Vargas also al- 
leged that Albuja had diverted defense 
funds in order to build a private house. 

After ordering three jet fighters under 
his command to buzz the capital, Vargas 
flew to an air base in his home province of | 
Manabi, some 150 miles to the southwest, 
and began a five-day rebellion. “Better to 
die like a man than live like a coward,” he | 
declared. The show of air power, however, 
suggested to some Ecuadorans that Var- 
gas intended to launch a military coup in 
their country of 8.2 million people, which 
has been under civilian rule since 1979. 

President Leén Febres Cordero or- 
dered the renegade officer to surrender, 
then went on television to deliver an ulti- 
matum: either Vargas surrender or gov- 
ernment troops would move in. The Presi- 
dent later sent a personal secretary to 
negotiate with Vargas. While the three- 
hour meeting was in progress, the Defense 
Ministry announced that Pifieiros and Al- 
buja had resigned. 

An ecstatic Vargas promptly flew to 
the port city of Guayaquil. Said he: “I am 
at your orders, Mr. President.” The gener- 
al was placed in custody and then held at 
the Mariscal Sucre Air Base outside the 
capital. The government, meanwhile, was 
vague about whether Pifieiros and Albuja 
had actually left their posts. That prompt- 
ed sympathetic officers at the air base to 
free Vargas, who declared that he had 
been double-crossed by the President. 
Thus began a second rebellion. Vargas 
threatened to march on the presidential 
palace. Before a cheering audience of 
600 supporters outside the air base, he 
boasted, “I am going to fight against 
this tyrant.” 

Febres Cordero responded by declar- 
ing a national state of emergency. Offi- 
cials closed the Quito airport and ordered 
four local radio stations off the air. On 
Friday, elite government troops led by 
tanks stormed the air base. Air force 
troops loyal to Vargas were overwhelmed 
in a brief but fierce midday battle. The 
cost: four dead and nine wounded. Some 
400 rebels were rounded up and confined 
to an army compound. “Loco” Vargas, his 
private rebellion quashed once and for all, 
was again taken into custody and impris- 
oned at an unnamed army base. a 
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An Interview with Miguel de la Madrid 


When he assumed the presidency in 1982, Miguel de la 
Madrid Hurtado inherited a country tottering on the edge of 
economic collapse. An 11% drop in the price of oil coupled with 
spiraling interest rates had left Mexico $85 billion in debt and 
forced international bankers to cobble together an emergency 
rescue plan. The Harvard-trained De la Madrid instituted a 
painful austerity program that devalued the peso, sharply cur- 
tailed imports and cut government spending, including costly 
subsidies on basic goods and services. In an effort to stimulate 
future growth, he sold off some state-owned enterprises and in- 
vited foreign investment. Now, halfway through De la Ma- 
drid’s six-year term, another precipitous drop in the price of 
oil, which is expected to cost Mexi- 
co $6 billion in revenues, and $4 
billion in losses caused by last 
September's catastrophic earth- 
quake have pushed Mexico back 
to the brink. 

Last week the World Bank 
agreed to lend Mexico $400 mil- 
lion to repair earthquake damage. 
But the country still needs an ad- 
ditional $6 billion to meet pay- 
ments on its now $98 billion debt. 
De la Madrid recently met with 
TIME Assistant Managing Editor 
Richard Duncan and Mexico City 
Bureau Chief Harry Kelly. Dur- 
ing the hour-long interview, De la 
Madrid, 51, appeared surprising- 
ly optimistic about his country’s 
Suture. Excerpts: 


On comparisons with the 1982 
crisis. The impact of the drop in 
oil prices is much more serious 
now than it was in 1981-82, but at 
present Mexico has monetary re- 
serves it did not have at the end 
of 1982. We have moved forward 
in the restructuring of our foreign 
debt, and we do not have compa- 
nies on the verge of bankruptcy, 


as was the case in 1982. I would Notably optimistic: the President at the National Palace 


also say that there is not as much 

tension among the people as there was at the end of 1982. By 
that, I do not mean that people are not nervous, but the situa- 
tion is not as critical. 


On reducing dependence on oil. Mexico needs to develop 
very aggressively its capacity to export goods other than oil. 
We need foreign investment to increase export capacity 
and [to enable us] to absorb modern technology. This 
goal requires considerable internal efforts and a climate 
abroad that will encourage investments in export products. 
No matter how hard we try in Mexico to increase exports, 
if the large markets do not give access to our export goods, 
the investor will not feel sufficiently encouraged to make 
the investments. 


On international cooperation. We debtor countries should 
do our job, but that is not enough. There is a need to achieve 
more effective economic cooperation. Otherwise, we will 
continue to go from crisis to crisis. The countries of Latin 
America have been setting forth these ideas. We have a con- 
sultation group, the Cartagena Group, that has pointed 





out the problems and indicated that they cannot be dealt 
with on the basis of purely commercial or business criteria, 
and that since the fate of many nations is at stake, political 
criteria should be taken into account. I believe such ideas are 
gradually gaining acceptance. For example, what has been 
called the Baker Plan® is based on the idea that there can be 
no solution to the debt problem without economic growth. 
This is a very important idea. What is now needed is to give 
it shape. 


On a future debt moratorium. One of the basic principles of 
our foreign policy is the peaceful solution of controversies. 
We have not considered it useful 
to foment conflict or confronta- 
tion. Mexico believes more in ne- 
gotiation than in confrontation. 


Vaois— bast TI08 


On the political costs. At pres- 
ent, 70% of our public deficit 
stems from interest payments. In 
spite of having increased revenue 
and reduced expenditures, the 
load of the interest on the debt 
has us traveling a vicious circle. If 
we could reduce the debt-service 
burden, we would be strengthen- 
ing the balance of payments and 
that would give us greater capaci- 
ty to import—and most of our 
imports are from the U.S. 

In addition to being a real 
economic problem, the debt has 
become a very important psycho- 
logical problem for the people of 
Mexico. A person or a country 
can work with greater enthusi- 
asm if they can see a light at the 
end of the tunnel. But if they see 
that however many efforts and 
sacrifices they make, there seems 
to be no way out, a problem of de- 
spondency arises. 


On U.S.-Mexican relations. The 
fact that we are neighbors creates 
a very complex relationship. There is a great potential for co- 
operation but also for conflicts. The matter of migration at- 
tests to this fact. The drug-trafficking issue has caused some 
problems. The US. is the No. | drug-consumer market in 
the world, and is thus a powerful magnet, which in turn 
serves to foster this kind of activity in Mexico. The Mexican 
government is making a considerable effort in drug control 
in spite of our economic crisis. 





On Mexico's future. I do not think Mexico has ever had a 
very easy time. If we look back over history, we will see that 
it was only from the 1950s until the end of the 1970s that we 
enjoyed continuous expansion. The rest of our history has 
been difficult and has always required enormous efforts by 
the Mexican people. We have been able to surpass these 
problems and change Mexico into an important country on a 
world scale. If we have been able to achieve this when we 
faced even more serious problems than the ones we face now, 
Iam certain that we will be able to do the same in the future. 


*US. Treasury Secretary James Baker's proposal to provide low-interest 
loans to help Third World debtors stimulate long-term growth. 
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oe u begin comparing 
= Chelle to Ford 


aos II and Chevy S-10 
Blazer 4x4, you find out quickly 
that Cherokee has a lot more 
going for it than just a great 
body. 

You'll find that Cherokee has 
the widest variety of power- 
trains in its class. Choose 
between the standard 2.5 litre 
electronic fuel-injected four, an 
optional 2.8 litre V-6, or an 
optional 2.1 litre inter-cooled 
turbo-diesel. All available in 
either 2- or 4-wheel drive. And 
Jeep Cherokee is the only 4x4 
with a choice of two shift-on- 
the-fly 4-wheel drive systems. 


You'll find that Cherokee has 
over 71 cubic feet of cargo 
space? more than Bronco II 
or S-10 Blazer. And unlike 
its domestic competition, 
Cherokee has room for five 
adults and a choice of two or 
four doors. 


Cherokee comes equipped 
with an exclusive Quadra-Link 
suspension that not only gives 
you an exceptionally smooth 
ride, it keeps Cherokee's 
ground clearance superior, no 
matter what the terrain. 


nis together and you 
can see why Cherokee 
became the only vehicle to 
ever win all three major off- 
road magazines “4x4 of the 
Year” awards in its year of 
introduction. 


If all these advantages aren't 
enough, just remember that 
Cherokee is the only vehicle 
of its kind with a soul that is 
all Jeep. 


— rear seats folded 


wailabie for purchase or lease al participating 
dealers. 


Seat belts save lives. 
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FREE $1,000 HoMEOWNER’S 
CouPON Pack FROM TRANE. 


WHEN YOU BUY A QUALIFYING 
ENERGY SAVING AIR CONDITIONER 
OR HEAT PUMR 


Energy conservation is in the air. Now you can upgrade the 
energy efficiency of your home and get a free $1,000 Homeowner's 
Coupon Pack from Trane at the same time. Buy a qualifying* Trane 
Elite or Executive central air conditioner or Weathertron* 
heat pump from a participating Trane dealer 


between March 17 and May 31, 1986, and we'll 

ive you a free coupon pack* containing over ———— 

$1000 worth of discounts and rebates on a variety : 

of brand name products to care for your home and 

make it more energy efficient and comfortable. 

That’s a value of more than $1,000 now and home 

energy savings from Trane for years to come. i 
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rin y Trane central air conditioners and heat poe BTX, BTR, 


CC , BTD (3 4-5 Ton), BWX, BWR, BWC-C, B) 
models. Offer not available to contractors and builders, Coupons 
redeemable only with pure of eligible products prior to coupons’ 
expiration, Redemptic ubject to certain restrictions, Coupon offers 
are solely the responsibility of the offering company. 


'D (3 45 Ton) 






50 million people take comfort in it. 


ENJOY SAVINGS ON ELIGIBLE PRODUCTS FROM 
THESE LEADING COMPANIES: 


« Almost Heaven™ + KitchenAid® 


Hot Tubs Limited — +» NuTone Inc. Scovill 
« American-Standard + Owens-Corning 
Plumbing Products —_ Fiberglas Corp. 
+ Better Homesand + Perma-Door* 
Gardens” Books + Robert Bosch 
+ Bissell® Inc. Power Tool Corp. 
+ Black & Decker + Roper Sales Corp. 
(U.S,) Inc. « Samsonite® Furniture Co. 


« Homestead Ceiling + Trane Air Conditioning 
Fans* & Heating Products 
« In-Sink-Erator* + Weber-Stephen 
Products Co. 


Replace your old system with a quiet, reliable, 
energy efficient air conditioner or heat pump from 
Trane. Call your participating Trane dealer today 
for a free estimate and details on your free $1,000 
coupon pack. 
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A Democratic Domino Effect? 








An inspiration from Manila takes hold in Seoul 


hey flashed the now familiar “L” sign 

used by Corazon Aquino’s followers in 
the Philippines and chanted antigovern- 
ment slogans similar to those that recent- 
ly rang out in Manila. Inspired by 
Aquino’s success in toppling Filipino 
Strongman Ferdinand Marcos, more than 
4,000 South Koreans last week marched 
in Seoul, hoping to bring the same kind of 
democratic people power to their coun- 
try. Said Leading Dissident Kim Dae 
Jung: “As the Argentine situation has af- 
fected other Latin American countries in 
their struggle for democratization, the 
Philippine situation will have a domino 
effect on other Asian countries fighting 
for democracy.” 

The rally, the largest antigovernment 
demonstration since President Chun Doo 
Hwan grabbed power six years ago, was 
called by the opposition New Korea Dem- 
ocratic Party. It has launched a campaign 
to sign up 10 million people to back consti- 
tutional reforms that would permit direct 
election of the President instead of the 
current electoral-college system, which 
favors the government. Chun insists that 
this will jeopardize the country’s political 
stability, and has refused to allow an 
amendment until after the elections and 
the summer Olympic Games, which will 
be held in South Korea in 1988. 

In another development, Stephen 
Cardinal Kim Sou Hwan, the Roman 
Catholic primate of South Korea, last 
week endorsed the calls for reform. The 
Philippine Catholic Church played an im- 
portant role in toppling Marcos. “There 
are no reasons why the revisions should 
be delayed,” said Cardinal Kim. “We 
have to bring democracy to Korea urgent- 








ly.” Added Dissident Kim Young Sam, an 
N.K.D.P. adviser: “To delay democratiza- 
tion is to deny it.” 

Despite the proximity of the two coun- 
tries, differences between them far out- 
weigh similarities. Discontent in South Ko- 
rea has just begun to surface. And although 
Cardinal Kim’s words may carry moral 
weight, Roman Catholics account for less 
than 5% of the South Korean population, 
while some 85% of Filipinos are Catholic 
The Philippine economy had been ravaged 
by the inept and corrupt bungling of Mar- 
cos and his cronies, but South Korean busi- 
ness has thrived under Chun. The former 
army general also continues to enjoy the 
support of a strong military. 

Perhaps the most important differ- 
ence between the two countries is that 
South Korea borders on Communist 
North Korea. The Communist danger 
makes it very unlikely that the Reagan 
Administration would abandon the Chun 
government. “We are not going to try to 
foment revolt in South Korea,” says one 
State Department official. 

Chun backers in Seoul warn that it is 
“irresponsible and self-destroying” for op- 
position politicians to draw parallels be- 
tween South Korea and the Philippines. 
Nonetheless, the President has made con- 
ciliatory gestures toward the dissidents. 
At first he threatened to arrest anyone 
who circulated or signed the constitution- 
al-amendment petition. He later relented, 
saying that he would permit their cam- 
paign if opponents agreed not to engage in 
street demonstrations. Last week, howev- 
er, riot police stood on the sidelines, al- 
lowing protesters to parade freely through 
the streets of Seoul 5 


Arm in arm, Kim Young Sam, second from left, and other opposition leaders on protest march 
Launching a movement to see if people power can be brought to their country. 








Vivid contrast: Prime Minister Carlsson 


SWEDEN 


Starting Over 
In Stockholm 


Palme’s successor is chosen 





he irony was inevitable. While Olof 

Palme’s life reflected his belief in an 
open society, his funeral was surrounded 
by the tightest security Stockholm had 
ever seen. As the hand-drawn catafalque 
carrying the slain Prime Minister's coffin 
wound through the streets, 2,000 police, 
paramilitary troops and army sharp- 
shooters watched, guns at the ready, from 
street corners and rooftops. Half a million 
Swedes watched the procession, along 
with more than 600 foreign dignitaries, 
including 13 Presidents and 19 Prime 
Ministers. “There are few statesmen who 
have had such influence on international 
affairs and social change,” said United 
Nations Secretary-General Javier Pérez 
de Cuéllar at a memorial service at Stock- 
holm’s city hall. Said U.S, Secretary of 
State George Shultz, who met privately 
with Soviet Premier Nikolai Ryzhkov to 
discuss bilateral concerns shortly after the 
funeral: “Palme was a man of compas- 
sion, We share your grief.” 

The somber ceremony marked a kind 
of coming-of-age for a country long un- 
touched by political violence. The man 
who was tapped to launch the new era in 
Sweden is Prime Minister Ingvar Carls- 
son, 51, the mild-mannered politician 
elected by Parliament three days earlier 
to succeed Palme. After the new Prime 
Minister had spent a week in the public 
eye and held a series of meetings with vis- 
iting foreign leaders, the contrast with his 
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Each album features: 

@ Two long-playing records on 100% virgin vinyl or 
one double-length chromium dioxide cassette 

® Only original recordings by the original artists 

© Digitally remastered recordings for state-of-the-art 
audio brilliance 

e Liner notes and discography 

Send for your 10-day free audition today! 
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1957—Yours for 10 days free 


Suzie-Q/Dale Hawkins 

I’m Walkin’/Fats Domino 

Little Darlin’/The Diamonds 

Come Go With Me’The Dell-Vikings 

Wake Up Little Susie/The Everly Brothers 

Jim Dandy/LaVern Baker 

Feegy Sue/Buddy Holly 

At the Hop/Danny and the Juniors 

Whole Lotta Shakin’ Goin’ On/Jerry Lee Lewis 
Searchin’/The Coasters 

Keep A Knockin"Little Richard 

Party Doll/Buddy Knox 

Happy, Happy Birthday Baby/The Tune Weavers 
School Day/Chuck Berry 

Short Fat Fannie/Larry Williams 

Could This Be Magic/The Dubs 

Mr. Lee/The Bobbettes 

Young Blood/The Coasters 

Over the Mountain, Across the Sea/Johnny and Joe 
C.C. Rider/Chuck Willis 

Great Balls of Fire/Jerry Lee Lewis 

Little Bitty Pretty One/Thurston Harris 





Rock'n’ Rollis Back... 


and it never sounded better! 


} Remember cruising down Main Street with The Beach Boys on remember from the original 45s. That's because each selection in 
the radio? Dancing to the Motown sound of The Supremes? the series has been digitally remastered to assure you of the 
Getting misty-eyed listening to “Tears on My Pillow”? If you finest sound reproduction obtainable—whether you choose the 
thought the great days of rock ‘n’ roll were gone forever, recordings in double-length chromium dioxide cassettes or double 
welcome to the most spectacular recording event of the decade: record albums pressed on extra-heavy virgin vinyl. 


THE ROCK ‘N’ ROLL ERA 1957—Yours to recapture for 10 days free! 
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predecessor was vivid. While Palme often 
dazzled his listeners with his rhetorical 
brilliance, Carlsson’s speeches tended to 
be as wooden as Swedish birch. And while 
Palme could be arrogant and abrasive, 
Carlsson seemed cautious and concilia- 
tory, more given to self-deprecation than 
grand gestures. 

But straitlaced Swedes, many of 
whom did not always approve of Palme’s 
flamboyant ways, welcomed the new 
leader. Said a Social Democratic loyalist: 
“If Swedes make any comparisons, they 
will most likely be to Carlsson’s advan- 
tage.” Noted one young economist: “Po- 
litical life will be boring without Palme, 
but hopes are now pinned on Carlsson’s 
being a man of cooperation.” 

Born Nov. 9, 1934, in the provincial 
town of Boras in southwest Sweden, 
Carlsson grew up in modest circum- 
stances. The son of a seamstress and cof- 
fee-factory worker, he graduated from a 
commercial high school and went on to 
earn a degree in political science at the 
University of Lund in 1958. With Palme, 
Carlsson became a political protégé of 
Prime Minister Tage Erlander, the archi- 
tect of the Swedish welfare state. His first 
major post was as Minister of Education 
in the government formed by Prime Min- 
ister Palme in 1969. Carlsson served 
Palme until his death, acting as his per- 
sonal deputy and attending to the mun- 
dane details of political life that did not 
interest his boss. 

Now that the understudy has the star- 
ring role, political observers wonder 
whether Carlsson will maintain the high 
international profile that Palme fash- 
ioned for Sweden or will preoccupy him- 
self with domestic issues. He takes office 
at a time when many Swedes are begin- 
ning to view Sweden's cradle-to-grave so- 
cial-service system as a drain on their 
prosperity. There is some question wheth- 
er Carlsson can provide the leadership to 
continue to fend off challenges from the 
nonsocialist opposition. 

Carlsson says that little will change, 
especially in foreign affairs. “It has been 
the Swedish attitude that it is not only 
up to the superpowers to decide about the 
future of the world,” he told a press 
conference last week. The new Prime 
Minister insists that he will be a persistent 
critic of the arms race and a strong sup- 
porter of the Third World. For starters, 
Carlsson will travel to the Soviet Union in 
April to attend already scheduled meet- 
ings with Communist Party Leader Mik- 
hail Gorbachev. 

Three days before the former Prime 
Minister was buried, the search for his 
killer finally produced an arrest. Police 
jailed a Swedish man in his 30s on suspi- 
cion of “complicity” in the murder. The 
suspect, who was not named, had been 
near the scene of the crime when it 
happened. His lawyer, who admitted that 
his client bore a “certain resemblance” to 
a police sketch of the killer, insisted that 

















he was innocent. —By Michael S. Serrill. 
Reported by Julian Isherwood and John Kohan/ 
Stockholm 
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ITALY 


“The Monster of Florence” 


A killer who strikes once a year haunts lovers in summer 


i n the warm months, the lush and roll- 
ing countryside surrounding Florence is 
the perfect spot for lovers to stroll. Bask- 
ing in warm breezes under starry nights, 
couples walk along the winding paths and 
recline in meadows. The area is also a 
mecca for campers. This year, however, 
local lovers and lovers of nature are think- 
ing twice before taking their pleasures al- 
fresco. Italians are simultaneously re- 
pulsed and riveted by an 18-year string of 
ghoulish murders around Florence. With 
the camping season about to start, Italy is 
anxiously looking toward that city. 

The first victims of “the Monster of 
Florence,” as the killer has become 
known, were an adulterous wife and her 
lover. On Aug. 21, 1968, they were shot to 
death as they lay in the front seat of a car 
parked in the countryside. In the back 
seat, the woman’s six-year-old son slept 
undisturbed through the slaughter. The 
victim’s husband was convicted of the 





WOVIE DOING THNOT [AST DOCOReT Ee ee eC 
Police admit their nemesis could be anyone, even “your respectable next-door neighbor.” 


murders and sent to prison. The man was 
innocent, as became clear six years later, 
when the Monster struck again, killing 
another couple in similar fashion. Ballis- 
tic tests showed that the murder of the 
second couple was committed with the 
same .22-cal. Beretta automatic pistol. In 
both instances, the killer used distinctive 
copper-jacketed Winchester bullets pro- 
duced in Australia in the 1950s. 

There was another hiatus in the kill- 
ings until 1981, when two couples were 
shot, again with the same Beretta that 
was used on the previous victims. Each 
year since then, the Monster of Florence 
has murdered one couple parked or 
camped within a 19-mile radius of Flor- 
ence. The pattern was broken only once. 
In 1983 two young West German men ly- 
ing in a camper were shot to death with 
the trademark bullets. Police believe 
that the killer mistook one of the youths, 








who had long blond hair, for a woman. 

The murders bear a chilling similar- 
ity. All have occurred on moontless nights 
between 10 o'clock and midnight. In each 
case, police think, the man was killed | 
first. The woman was then shot and, with 
the exception of the 1968 attack, sexually 
mutilated. Police tests indicate that the 
attacker wore rubber surgical gloves dur- 
ing the crimes. 

Police admit they are stymied. Says 
Francesco Fleury, the district attorney in 
charge of the investigation: “The man 
could be your respectable next-door 
neighbor, a man beyond any suspicion.” 
The authorities thought they had a lead 
last year. On Sept. 8, two French tourists 
camped in a tent became the latest vic- 
tims. The woman’s body was slashed 100 
times, and one of her breasts was cut off 
with a sharp instrument. One day later 
police received an envelope addressed 
with letters cut from a newspaper. Its gro- 
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| 
tesque contents: part of the woman’s geni- 
talia. On the morning the bodies were dis- 
covered, a copper-jacketed Winchester 
bullet was found in front of a hospital near 
the murder site. The proximity of the bul- 
let, and the possibility that surgical gloves 
and a scalpel were used in the killing, led 
police to question the hospital staff. No 
one was charged, though. 

Three movies about the Monster of 
Florence have been made or are in pro- 
duction. They range from a study of the 
murders to a pornographic potboiler. One 
film was being made last summer when 
the latest victims were killed. The movie 
crew went to the site of the crime and 
filmed new scenes to update the story. Of- 
ficials fear that the movies will encourage 
copycat murders at a time when the police 
have their hands full dealing with the 
original killer. —By John Moody. Reported by 
Walter Galling/Florence 
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Habib with Duarte in El Salvador 


DIPLOMACY 


Talk to Them, 
Talk to Us 


Philip Habib, the veteran of 
diplomatic wars from Lebanon 
| to the Philippines, was back in 
| President Reagan’s service last 
week, this time as special envoy 
to Central America. There had 
been speculation that the pur- 
pose of his trip was to discuss 
President Reagan's plans for 
stepped-up support for the 
Nicaraguan contras. Habib in- 
sisted that his talks with the 
leaders of El Salvador, Hon- 
duras, Guatemala and Costa 
Rica were “exploratory.” 

He did, however, declare 
that the U.S. wholeheartedly 
backed President José Napo- 
leén Duarte’s recent offer to 
meet with Salvadoran rebels if 
the Sandinista government in 
Nicaragua would in turn hold 
talks with the conrras. If that 
should happen, declared Ha- 
bib, the Reagan Administra- 
tion would be prepared to re- 
sume bilateral discussions with 
the Sandinistas. 


CHINA 


Chasing Bad 
Characters 


For the past few weeks, half a 
million Peking schoolchildren 
have fanned out into the city’s 
streets to look for “bad charac- 
ters.” Another Cultural Revolu- 
tion in the making? Not at all. 
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The Young Pioneers, a political 
version of boy and girl scouts, 
are taking part in a scholarly 
exercise called “Let the spring 
wind drive away wrong charac- 
ters.” Dictionaries in hand, they 
are scouring the city for incor- 
rect Chinese characters in ad- 
vertisements, shop names and 
road signs. The kids have found 
and corrected 40,000 bad char- 
acters so far. 

The problem stems from 
an official list of simplified 
characters, issued in 1977, that 
was recently abandoned be- 
cause it caused confusion and 


| was often inaccurate. The gov- 


greater use of standard spoken 
Chinese in an effort to “en- 
hance communication within 
China as a whole,” where sev- 
eral hundred different dialects 
are spoken 


| COLOMBIA 


Gun Battle 
In Bogota 


Under cover of night, heavily 
armed national police sur- 
rounded a Bogota apartment 
building and in the ensuing fire 
fight killed M-19 Guerrilla 
Leader Alvaro Fayad Delgado. 
It was the government's biggest 
victory against M-19 since the 
rebel fighters forcibly occupied 
the Palace of Justice in Bogota 
last November, leading to a 
siege in which some 90 people, 
including almost half the mem- 
bers of the country’s Supreme 
Court, were killed. 


Street signs in Sichuan province 





Fayad’s death coincided 
with a full-scale assault on 
M-19 strongholds near the 
mountain city of Cali. Army 
commanders, who brought 
helicopter gunships and light 
tanks to bear, reported that 
219 rebels and 28 government 
troops have died since M-19 
began a campaign of sabotage 
and terror in January. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Good News, 


‘New Bans 


ernment now also advocates | 


First, the good news: the South 
African government reversed 
itself and decided not to expel 
three CBS crewmen whose net- 
work had broadcast news film 


| of the funeral two weeks ago of 





17 victims of police gunfire in 
the black Alexandra township 
near Johannesburg. Pretoria 
had charged CBS with acting 
in defiance of a government 
ban on the use of cameras 
and recording devices at the 
mass funeral. 

The bad news: at about the 
same time, the government an- 
nounced the “banning” of two 
of the best-known and most re- 
spected black leaders in the 
Eastern Cape, Mkhuseli Jack 
and Henry Fazzie. Under the 
terms of the banning order, the 
two were forbidden to partici- 
pate in political activities for 
five years and were ordered 
confined to their homes every 
night from 7 p.m. to 6 a.m. 
Jack and Fazzie had helped or- 
ganize last year’s highly effec- 
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tive boycott of white businesses 
in the Port Elizabeth area and 
had threatened to renew the 
campaign if security forces 
were not removed from the 
black townships by April 1. 
The government's newest 
crackdown on dissent was 
widely criticized both inside 
and outside South Africa. 


AUSTRALIA 


Run It Up 
The Flagpole 


The timing was not altogether 
respectful, but it did make the 
point. As Queen Elizabeth II 
was making her royal rounds in 
Adelaide last week, a group 
called Ausflag 88 announced 
that Wayne Stokes, a Sydney 
graphic artist, had won its com- 
petition to design a new Austra- 
lian flag without the Union 
Jack. The group argues that 
since Australia left the British 
colonial fold in 1901, the flag 
should drop the symbol of em- 
pire in time for Australia’s 1988 
bicentennial. The winning ban- 
ner features the white stars of 
the Southern Cross on a blue 
background with a red and a 
white stripe across the bottom 

If public reaction is any in- 
dication, it may be a while be- 
fore the new flag is snapping in 
Australian breezes. One televi- 
sion poll found that 64% of 
Stokes’ fellow citizens favored 
retaining the old standard. And 
Prime Minister Bob Hawke 
said he had “no intention” of 
changing the flag. 
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F Refiners' acquisition cost of 
___ crude oil in dollars per bbl. 
(year's average) 


1985 $26.76 
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The Amazing Boom Machine 


| Stock and bond markets go wild as cheap oil triggers a “virtuous cycle” 


t was a week that started a million 
telephones jangling. Eager investors 


rang their brokers to buy stocks, driv- | 


ing the Dow Jones industrial average up a 
record 92.91 points to an all-time high of 
1792.74. Happy homeowners phoned 
bankers to refinance their mortgages at 
interest rates not seen since 1978. Econo- 
mists called up clients to report that U.S. 
growth will be more robust than almost 
anyone had expected. Corporate treasur- 
ers got on the speakerphones with their 
investment bankers in New York City to 
talk about financing bold projects with 
multimillion-dollar bond issues. 
Bullishness was busting out all over. 
Nearly everyone from consumers to fi- 
| nanciers was celebrating the belief that 
the 40-month-old economic recovery, 
which had slowed late last year to a 1.2% 
annual growth rate, is accelerating to a 
faster pace of 3% or more. Even better, 
many experts think the industrial world’s 


economies are entering a new era, in | 


which low oil prices are triggering a whole 
series of positive trends, thus creating a 
boom machine that could hum smoothly 
for several years. 

The machine first started to crank up 
in 1982, when oil prices began to fall. 
Cheaper energy helped pop the inflation 
bubble, which in turn enabled Federal 
Reserve Chairman Paul Volcker and his 
counterparts in other countries to let in- 
terest rates decline. That development 

sparked a long-running bull market on 





stock exchanges from Wall Street to To- | 





kyo. And when oil prices went into a steep 
decline over the past three months, the 
boom machine shifted into high gear. 
Says James Sweeney, director of the Cen- 
ter for Economic Policy Research at Stan- 
ford University: “We see a significant 
number of happy events.” 

Taken together, the positive forces 
have created what Economist Dimitri Ba- 
latsos of the Kidder Peabody investment 
firm has called a “virtuous cycle.” This 
cycle is a mirror image of the vicious spi- 
ral of the 1970s, when soaring oil prices 
and roaring inflation created rising unem- 
ployment, slumping stock prices and eco- 
nomic stagnation. Now things are going 
the other way. Exults Barton Biggs, chief 
portfolio strategist for the Morgan Stanley 
investment firm: “It’s like watching the 
movie of the 1970s run backwards.” 

While falling petroleum prices have 
grabbed most of the attention, an army of 
other friendly forces are at work. The de- 
cline of the U.S. dollar by about 30% since 
its peak in February 1985 will help belea- 
guered US. exporters boost business by 
making their products more competitive 
with foreign rivals. Meanwhile, the decline 
in global interest rates will ease the burden 
on staggering debtors, ranging from US. 
farmers to developing countries like Brazil 
and Argentina. And even one of the thorn- 
iest problems of them all, the U.S. budget 
deficit, is becoming slightly less severe. 

Cautious forecasters point out, howev- 
er, that the boom machine still has a few 
weak spots. The oil bust, for example, has 











threatened the stability of energy firms 
and banks in the Southwest. “There are 
always things that can go wrong,” con- 
cedes Beryl Sprinkel, chairman of Presi- 
dent Reagan’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. “But I'd say they are minimal at 
the present time, and the things that can 
go right are pretty evident.” 


hey are certainly evident to the 

bulls on Wall Street. The Dow 

Jones industrial average has posted 
all-time high closing levels on 36 different 
afternoons since last October, when it be- 
gan the current spurt at 1350. On Tuesday 
of last week the Dow ran up its second- 
largest one-day gain in history, jumping 
43.10 points. It leaped an additional 39.03 
points on Friday. The New York Stock 
Exchange recorded its busiest week in 
history, trading an average 176 million 
shares a day. 

Investors are exuberant, partly be- 
cause they anticipate that lower borrow- 
ing costs will give a huge push to corpo- 
rate profits. “The blizzard of earnings 
disappointments in recent years is essen- 
tially past,” says Donald Straszheim, 
Merrill Lynch’s head economist. The 
Data Resources forecasting firm expects a | 
10.7% rise in after-tax profits next year 
and an impressive 18% boost in 1988. 

Many market watchers think the 
Dow will smash the 2000 milestone before 
the end of the year. Says Robert Farrell, 
Merrill Lynch’s chief market analyst: 
“Stocks are having a once-in-a-genera- 
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tion move.” The falling yields on savings 
instruments like money-market accounts 
will help the stock market keep its mo- 
mentum because many investors, notably 
those with Individual Retirement Ac- 
counts, are seeking better-paying places 
to put their money. Even so, some experts 


contend, Wall Street investors have 
grown a bit too giddy about the economy’s 
prospects, The naysayers predict that the 
Dow could stumble if the bulls suddenly 
start having doubts. Says Lawrence Chi- 
merine, chairman of Chase Economet- 
rics: “The market is already way 
ahead of what is likely to happen 
in the economy.” 

The other side of Wall 
Street’s boom is bonds. 
During the past four 
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INTEREST RATES 
Yield on 30-year Treasury 
bonds (year's average) 


Week ending 
March 14 


weeks, Wall Street 7.95% 


investment firms 

sold bonds worth a 
whopping $28.9 bil- 
lion. Reason: companies 
are rushing to raise capital by 
issuing bonds at new, low inter- 
est rates. The rate on a top-quality, 
long-term corporate bond, for exam- 
ple, has dropped from about 14% in 1981 
to 9% now. The lower cost of borrowing 
will propel the economy by encouraging 
investment. Last week the Conference 
Board, a business-supported study group, 
reported that the 1,000 largest U.S. manu- 
facturing companies plan to spend $108 
billion this year for new plant and equip- 
ment, a gain of 8% over 1985. 

Stock and bond rallies can also lift the 
rest of the economy by creating a so- 
called wealth effect among consumers. 
Investors who hold bonds that were issued 
during the interest-rate bulge of the early 
1980s have seen them skyrocket in resale 
value because the certificates earn much 
more than the new ones sold today. Simi- 
larly, the total value of publicly traded 
stocks has risen more than $500 billion 
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during the past year. About one-third of 
U.S. households own some stock, and the 
profits that they have earned are likely to 
encourage them to increase their spend- 
ing on everything from compact disks to 
compact cars. 

Meanwhile, the interest-rate plunge 
has roused a sleeping giant: the housing 
industry. Last week mortgage lenders 
were charging about 10% on 30-year con- 
ventional, fixed-rate home loans, com- 
pared to 13% a year ago. Says John Duffy, 
president of the Philadelphia Board of 
Realtors: “We are just seeing an absolute 
avalanche of buyers coming in.” The 
surge in the home-building industry will 
spread to many related businesses as well, 
from furniture makers to shingle produc- 
ers, The number of housing starts reached 
an annua! rate of 2.1 million in January, 
up from 1.8 million the previous month 
and a low of 1.1 million in 1982. 

Volcker’s Federal Reserve Board has 
been able to allow low interest rates to 
work their magic because inflation re- 
mains only a distant threat. In fact, the 
Labor Department announced last week 
that wholesale prices actually deflated in 
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February, falling by 1.6% from January, 
the biggest one-month drop since record 
keeping began in 1947. The Consumer 
Price Index, which peaked at a raging 
13.3% in 1979, increased only 3.8% last 
year. Moreover, the expected increase in 
US. economic activity, which ordinarily 
might send wages and prices sharply 
higher, is unlikely to do so this time, be- 
cause factories have plenty of spare ca- 
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pacity and the labor force still contains 
7.3 million jobless workers. 

Inflation seems so weak that many 
businessmen and economists think the 
Federal Reserve could allow interest rates 
to fall even further without risking a jump 
in prices. Says Edward Yardeni, chief 
economist for Prudential-Bache Securi- 
ties: “Lower rates could deliver us into the 
golden land of zero inflation and 6% eco- 
nomic growth. So why not ease?” 


ut Volcker, who had to push up in- 

terest rates in 1980 to conquer in- 

flation, has reason to remain vigi- 
lant. One threat that could fuel new 
inflation is the falling value of the dollar, 
which pushes up the prices of America’s 
imports, German automakers, for exam- 
ple, are increasing their prices by as much 
as 6% to offset the dollar’s decline. 

On the other hand, the higher cost of 
imports will help domestic companies sell 
more goods and generate new jobs in the 
U.S. Walter Heller, a University of Min- 
nesota professor who was chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers under 
Presidents Kennedy and Johnson, pre- 
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dicts that unemployment will fall from its 
current level of 7.3% to 6.4% by the end of 
the year. Even more optimistic is Econo- 
mist David Levine of the Sanford C. Bern- 
stein investment-research firm, who fore- 
casts that joblessness could dip as low as 
5.2% in the fourth quarter. 

The drop in interest rates has helped 
ease the U.S. budget crunch because it 
now costs the Government less to borrow 
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money. New 30-year Treasury bonds are 
currently paying 7.95%, compared with 
11.86% for those issued a year ago. Data 
Resources calculates that the decline in 
borrowing rates will help reduce the cost 
of interest payments on the nearly $2 tril- 
lion national debt by about $5 billion, to 
$143 billion this fiscal year. In a report is- 
sued earlier this month, the Congressional 
Budget Office projected a drop in 
the federal deficit from a record 

| $212 billion in fiscal 1985 to $104 
billion in fiscal 1991 

Many economists, however, 
consider the CBO forecast to be 
overly optimistic. Says Alan Green- 
span, who was chief economic ad- 
viser to President Ford: “The prob- 
abilities for a significant deficit 
reduction have improved only mod- 
estly.”” Greenspan thinks that Con- 
gress and the White House cannot 
afford to lose their sense of urgency 
about cutting spending. 

The improved economic out- 
look results in part from a new pat- 
tern of cooperation among the 
members of the so-called Group of 
Five—the U.S., Japan, West Ger- 
many, France and Britain. In its 
early years, the Reagan Adminis- 
tration was often reluctant to coor- 
dinate economic policies with its 
trading partners. 
White House preached the gospel 
of free markets. But last year the 
Administration decided that persis- 
tent economic problems called for 
global remedies. 

Treasury Secretary James Bak- 
er and the finance ministers from 
the other four G-5 nations gathered 
in September for a now famous 
meeting at the Plaza Hotel in Man- 
hattan, where they drafted a suc- 
cessful strategy for pushing down 
the overvalued U.S. dollar. Then in 
January, the group met again in 
London, where Baker pressed the 
other ministers to lower their inter- 
est rates as a stimulant for the lag- 
ging world economy. After a few 
weeks’ hesitation, the central banks 
obliged earlier this month in a flur- 
ry of interest-rate cutting. Says 
Robert Hormats, a partner at the 
Goldman Sachs investment firm: 
“Baker realizes that you can no 


in Washington, because what hap- Creating a mirror image of the vicious spiral of the 1970s, ave convinced that, at the very 


pens in Japan and West Germany 
tremendously affects what we can do.” 
The dollar decline has been the salva- 
tion of many U.S. companies whose prod- 
ucts had become overpriced in foreign 
markets. Control Data, the ailing Minne- 
sota-based computer maker, has recorded 
a sizable boost in overseas orders for their 
large mainframe machines. Other compa- 
nies should feel the same lift. Data Re- 
sources estimates that total U.S. exports, 
which declined 2.9% last year, will in- 
crease 5.5% in 1986 and 11.3% in 1987 


Economy & Business — 


The gain in exports will help control the | 


U.S. trade deficit, which hit a record 
$148.5 billion last year. 

The boom machine is starting to 
churn in other industrial countries as well 
as in the U.S. In France, where newspa- 
pers have referred to the cheap oil wind- 
fall as “manna,” energy users will save 
about $9 billion on their $26 billion petro- 






Instead, the Baker led a global effort to push down the overvalued dollar 





———— 
longer make economic policy only After licking inflation, Volcker allowed interest rates to fall 


US. trading partners who had grown ac- 
customed to an easy American market. 
The transition could cause heavy losses 
for companies like Airbus, the European 
aircraft-building consortium that com- 
petes for business with America’s Boeing 
and McDonnell Douglas. Some Japanese 
companies are already being hurt because 
of slowing exports to the US. “Right 
now we are in the midst of a storm,” 
declares Kenjiro Hayashi, chief 
economist with Nomura Research 
Institute. 

While the oil-price drop bene- 
fits most countries, it could have 
grave consequences for debt-ridden 
oil producers such as Mexico, Vene- 
zuela and Nigeria. Mexico, which 
owes $97.7 billion and depends on 
oil for 70% of its export income, es- 
timates that it will need another $6 
billion in loans this year just to meet 
payments on old debts. 

The US. has its own depressed 
oil patch, whose troubles could con- 
ceivably dampen the overall eco- 
nomic boom. Texas, Oklahoma and 
Louisiana have been plagued by 
bankruptcies and layoffs. If oil 
prices average $15 per bbl. for the | 
rest of the year, oil industry profits | 
will plunge by as much as 65% and 
heavily indebted companies like 
Phillips and Texaco will start to 
suffer losses in the $300 million-a- 
year range, according to Charles 
Cahn Jr. of Sanford C. Bernstein. 

Moreover, some economists be- 
lieve that low energy prices could 
prove to be a long-term curse for 
the U.S. by reducing domestic ex- 
ploration and boosting the need for 
oil supplied by the Organization of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries 
“By about 1990, demand for OPEC 
oil will increase. It puts you right 
back in the soup again,” predicts 
Henry Lee, executive director of 
the Energy and Environmental 
Policy Center at Harvard. Indeed, 
last week Exxon said it would re- 
duce its capital and exploration 
budget by 26%, to $8 billion this 
year 

But whatever the long-term 
perils of cheap oil, they seem re- 
mote when compared with the 
benefits being showered on the 
world economy. Most economists 
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leum bill this year. In West Germany, the 
saving on gasoline is expected to be about 
$89 per driver in 1986. The country’s 
growth rate is forecast to hit 4%, up from 
2.4% in 1985. The break in oil prices 
helped push down Italy’s annual inflation 
rate during February to 7.6%, its lowest in 
almost 14 years. Italian bankers think the 
country’s 16% prime rate will drop by two 
or three percentage points this year 

The falling dollar, however, has 


forced some painful adjustments among | 
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least, another year or two of solid 
growth lie ahead. “When it comes to eco- 
nomic forecasting, there can be no guar- 
antees,” says Irwin Kellner, chief econo- 
mist for Manufacturers Hanover bank. 
However, “the outlook is about as definite 
as it could be, so relax and enjoy it.” 
The boom machine shows no current 
signs of slowing down, and until it does, 
the bulls of Wall Street may keep right on 
running. —By Stephen Koepp.Reportedby | 
Christopher Redman/Washington and Frederick 
Ungeheuer/New York 
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| The chairman is trying to slash pay; inset, a protest button on a flight attendant’s uniform 


Corporate Raider on the Ropes 





In this world there are only two trage- 
dies. One is not getting what one wants, and 
the other is getting it. 

—Oscar Wilde 


FF’ Carl Icahn, Wilde’s words may be 
painfully true. When Icahn learned 
last August that he had won his bitter bat- 
tle to take over Trans World Airlines, the 
New York financier and renowned cor- 
porate raider put on a pilot’s cap and jack- 
et and pranced around his office. “We've 
got ourselves an airline,” he exulted. 

But now TWA’s new chairman and 
controlling stockholder has got nothing 
but trouble. As a strike by 6,000 flight at- 
tendants grounded nearly half of TWA’s 
flights last week, the carrier’s losses rose 
higher and higher. TWA had a $123 mil- 
lion deficit in the final quarter of 1985 and 
is expected to drop almost $200 million 
more in the first three months of this year. 
Concludes Robert Joedicke, an airline in- 
dustry expert for the Shearson/Lehman 
Bros. investment firm: “Icahn has bitten 
off more than he can chew.” The chair- 
man, though, is maintaining a brave 
front. Says he: “I was looking for a chal- 
lenge. I got it.” 

The mission seemed manageable when 
Icahn first gained control of the ailing air- 
line. As part of his takeover deal, the new 
chairman received $250 million worth of 
wage and work-rule concessions from 
TWA employees, including the unionized 
pilots and machinists. Because of its high 
labor costs, TWA has been hard pressed to 
compete with such no-frills carriers as Peo- 
ple Express and Continental Airlines. 

Icahn insists that the flight attendants 
must make $100 million in concessions if 
TWA is to become competitive. His de- 
mands: 17% wage cuts and a two-hour in- 
crease in the workweek, which now con- 
sists of some 20 in-flight hours. TWA 











As head of TWA, Carl Icahn confronts a strike and heavy losses 


the industry norm. The union will accept 
15% wage reductions but refuses to work 
as many hours as TWA is requesting. 

In facing the union, Icahn is deter- 
mined and defiant. He has hired nearly 
2,000 nonunion flight attendants to re- 
place the strikers. Says he: “The company 
cannot exist without these cuts. We've got 


| guts. We're not going to chicken out.” If 


the unions reject his demands, Icahn has 
threatened to sell all or part of TWA. Says 
he: “I am not going to stand by and watch 
this company bleed to death. If we can’t 
make money, I will cash in my chips.” But 
Icahn has worked his way into a trap: he 
could walk away right now only by taking 
a huge loss. The 16 million TWA shares 
for which he paid $310 million are cur- 
rently worth less than $250 million. 

Many industry insiders think Icahn 
had no business buying an airline in the 
first place. Says a TWA executive: “Icahn 
doesn’t know the difference between a 
propeller and a jet engine, and he doesn’t 
seem to care.” The chairman, however, 
shrugs off such criticism: “You don’t have 
to understand everything about planes to 
make money in the business.” 

Icahn, who has made a fortune by 
buying and selling stakes in such compa- 
nies as Dan River and Gulf+ Western, 
hopes to use his deal-making skills to re- 
build TWA. He made his first major move 
three weeks ago, when he_ persuaded 
Ozark Air Lines to merge with TWA for 
$250 million. Among other benefits, the 
acquisition will sharply increase the num- 
ber of domestic flights that feed passen- 
gers to TWA’s overseas routes. Icahn is 
also thinking about buying a hotel chain 
and an auto-rental company to combine 
with TWA. That would enable customers 
to reserve a plane seat, car and bed with 
one phone call. Says Icahn: “I’ve still got a 
nose for deals, and I intend to make 











Lender in Chief 
New head for the World Bank 


ho would succeed A.W. Clausen, 

the former BankAmerica chair- 
man, as president of the World Bank 
when his five-year term expired on June 
30? For months, Federal Reserve Board 
Chairman Paul Volcker was touted for 
the job, as was Labor Secretary William 
Brock. Last week the guessing game final- 
ly ended as the Reagan Administration 
named Barber Conable, 63, a highly re- 
garded former Republican Congressman 
from New York, as its candidate to head 
the international development institution. 

Conable’s appointment must still be 
approved by the executive board of the 
149-nation World Bank. Nonetheless, his 
eventual confirmation is a certainty since, 
by tradition, the U.S. has always named 
the bank’s president, while Western Eu- 
ropean nations name the head of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, a separate 
lending authority for balance-of-payment 
difficulties. 

Conable is a lawyer by training, rath- 
er than a banker, but he has impressive 
leadership credentials. Born in Warsaw, 
N.Y., and educated at Cornell University, 
the independent-minded legislator from 
Rochester first won his seat in the House 
of Representatives in 1964 and speedily 
garnered bipartisan respect for his intelli- 
gence, diligence and integrity. As a mem- 
ber of, and eventually the ranking Repub- 
lican on, the powerful House Ways and 
Means Committee, Conable was an ex- 
pert on U.S. tax policy and a vocal propo- 
nent of free international trade. In 1980 
he served as finance chairman of George 
Bush’s bid for the G.O.P. presidential 
nomination. After his 1985 retirement 
from Congress, Conable 
spurned a lucrative lob- 
bying career in Wash- 
ington—“I don’t want = 
to be owned,” he said— 
and took a post teach- 
ing political science 
at the University of 
Rochester 

Treasury Secretary 
James Baker, who 
worked with Conable in 
the Bush campaign, 
suggested the ex-Con- 
gressman for the World 
Bank job. In that post, 
Conable may be able to 
help the Secretary implement the so- 
called Baker plan to ease the debt crisis of 
developing nations. Unveiled in October, 
the plan calls for the World Bank, which 
lends about $15 billion a year to some 100 | 
developing nations, to provide a wider 
range of financial assistance than previ- 
ously, and also to play a role in prescrib- 











Conable 


| ing long-term economic reforms for its 


debtor clients. Lately, the Baker plan has 
showed signs of stalling, but Conable’s | 








flight attendants currently make an aver- | some.” —By Barbara Rudolph. Reportedby | nomination is clearly intended to give the 
| age of $35,000 a year, or 40% more than | Thomas McCarroll/New York | scheme a new boost. s | 
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The 6010 and 6015 Memorywriters. ing. And the keys are shaped to fit are quiet, helping to reduce the noise 


Theyre the multi-purpose additions to your fingers. of a busy office environment. And 
along line of industry standards. The keyboard is built for an incredi- they're smaller, so they won't over- 

And they're so expertly designed bly smooth touch and feel, so there's whelm your desk. Or your budget. But 
and mechanically advanced, typing nothing to slow down the typing they have some pretty big capabilities. 
has never been easier. process. Like the 6015's built-in character dis- 

The 6010 and 6015 could be the All of which makes your office play, which lets you correct mistakes 
most comfortable typewriters you've more productive. And makes you look on letters, memos and reports before 
ever used. They're constructed so you very good. they even reach the page. Additional 
get a perfect view of what you're typ- Even better, these Memorywriters standard features include: phrase 


Two more memorable 
products from Xerox. 





and format storage, bolding, double from the Memorywriter family with 
underlining, word by word underlining, the first name in service and support 


column centering, decimal behind them—Team Xerox. Pleaxe send me more information, . 
tab and previous line correc- u(=ys]aaP,(sice),4 So make what could be Send to: Xerox Corporation, PO: Box 24, Rochester 
tion capabilities. todays most memorable TaN ; _ 

And the optional Spell- phone call. 
check feature boasts a 50,000 word Call your local Xerox sales office, 
vocabulary, so you never have to authorized Xerox dealer, sales agent or 
worry about typos or misspellings. 1-800-TEAM-XRX, ext. 123. 


Best of all, the 6010 and 6015 come (1-800-832-6979, ext. 123) 


6010 
Memorywriter. 
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Business Notes 








Idling Away in 
Motor City 


While Wall Street bulls kicked 
up their heels last week, auto- 
industry executives in Detroit 
were grinding their gear teeth 
in frustration. After an encour- 
aging 1.3% rise in January, 
domestic sales for the Big 
Three automakers in the six 
weeks ending March 10 were 
4.7% lower than those in 
the same period last year. Add- 
ing to the less than rosy 
picture, General Motors an- 
nounced plans to close five of 
its plants temporarily to pare 
an oversupply of slower-selling 
models, thus idling more than 
| 10,000 workers. 

One reason for the auto 
slump is that customers are not 
biting very hard at the 9.9% fi- 
nancing currently being of- 
fered by U.S. automakers. Jap- 
anese auto sales in the US., 
on the other hand, increased 
11.5% in February. Detroit 
may have to offer better deals 
before its products start mov- 
ing quickly again 


INVENTIONS 


How to Skin 
A Copycat 


In many offices, workers have 
used Xerox machines to dupli- 
cate confidential documents 
and pilfer information. Now, 
though, employers may have a 








Gardner’s special paper can keep a secret 
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LS 
Amid the slump, a Miami shop holds a fire sale on firearms 


new way of guarding secrets. 
Norman Gardner, a Toronto 
entrepreneur, has invented a 
| chemically treated, red-col- 
ored paper called Nocopi that 
cannot be reproduced on a 
photocopy machine. Nocopi 
contains a dye that enhances 
the paper's reflectiveness. 
When the light shines on the 
paper inside a copier, the rays 
bounce back so intensely that 
the machine’s electronic eye 
cannot “read” the image. 
Although Nocopi costs 3¢ 
to 4¢ a sheet, or about twice the 
price of ordinary paper, indus- 
try experts think that it will be 
a big seller. Gardner has al- 
ready sold a large batch to the 
Ontario legislative assembly. 





Mending a 
Safety Net 


Some 3,000 thrift institutions 
across the U.S. can assure cus- 
tomers that their deposits of up 
to $100,000 are insured by the 
Federal Savings and Loan In- 
surance Corp. What many cus- 
tomers do not realize is that the 
FSLIC is running dangerously 
short of cash. It is run by the 
Government, but financed by 
fees charged to insured S and 
Ls. Though more than 200 sav- 
ings and loan associations are 
financially weak and may need 
up to $16 billion in assistance, 
the FSLIC has only $6 billion in 
its coffers. 

Last week Edwin Gray, 
chairman of the Federal Home 
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Poker Champ Baxter on the job 


Loan Bank Board, which regu- 
lates the thrift institutions, out- 
lined a long-awaited plan to 
bolster the industry’s insur- 
ance fund. In testimony before 
Congress, Gray proposed that 
the twelve Federal Home Loan 
Banks, which are owned by 
and act as central bankers for 
the S and Ls, borrow as much 
as $10 billion from the public 
by selling bonds. The money 
raised by these private banks 
would be used to help replenish 
the reserves of the FSLIC and 
give thrift deposits the backing 
they are supposed to have. 


GUNS 


Shot Full 
Of Holes 


Connecticut’s so-called Gun 
Valley, which is home to Colt 
Firearms and several other 
weapons manufacturers, was 
once almost as bustling as Cal- 
ifornia’s Silicon Valley. But the 
gun business has now lost 
much of its bang. Annual pro- 
duction has dropped by 36% 
since 1981, to fewer than 4 mil- 
lion handguns, rifles and shot- 
guns. Several companies in 
Gun Valley have laid off work- 
ers, and others, including New 
| Haven—based U.S. Repeating 
| Arms, which took over Win- 
chester’s firearms division in 
1981, have filed for bankruptcy 
protection. 

The industry has been hurt 
by tougher gun-control laws in 
some states and an abundant 
supply of cheap used firearms. 








Moreover, many gun enthusi- 
asts are blue-collar manufac- 
turing workers who were laid 
off in the last recession and 
have not been rehired. 


TAXES 


Poker Is 


-Hard Work 


Billy Baxter has been a winner | 
all his life, but he works atit. A | 
professional gambler and a 
three-time World Series of | 
Poker champion, Baxter earns 
enough to afford a $1 million 
home in Las Vegas. But last 
week Baxter claimed his 
sweetest pot of all in a Reno 
courtroom: a $178,000 refund 
from the Internal Revenue 
Service. 

The case grew out of an 
earlier IRS ruling that Baxter's 
$1.2 million gambling win- 
nings for the years 1978 to 
1981 were unearned income— 
in the same category with divi- 
dends and interest. Under the 
tax laws that applied for those 
years, unearned income was 
taxable at the maximum rate 
of 70%. Baxter said the money 
was earned income, like a sala- 
ry, which was taxable at a top 
rate of 50%. In 1984 he filed 
suit, contending that his win- 
nings were the product of skill 
and hard work. Last week the 
US. district court in Nevada 
agreed and ordered the IRS to 
give a refund with interest 
Said Baxter: “Jack Nicklaus 
gets to file his prize money as 
earned income. Why not me?” 
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Down. Down. Down. As of January 2, 
1986, AT&T has again reduced its inter- 
national long distance rates to many of 
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because they 
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You may be a “silent sufferer” Effective relief of symptoms without 
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the “silent sufferers” who endure symptoms alternatives 

rather than risk possible side effects that There are various alternative treatments 
could interfere with daily activities. And, available. Only your doctor can determine 
chances are, the side effect you want to which form of treatment is best for you 
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Peering into Halley’s Heart 





Giotto gets a close look before hitting a “wall of dust” 


A: the Giotto spacecraft and Halley’s 
comet raced toward each other last 
week at a closing speed of 155,000 m.p.h., 
the tension at the European Space Agen- 
cy’s control center in Darmstadt, West 
Germany, became palpable. Images of the 
comet, relayed to the center at intervals of 
four seconds, loomed larger and larger on 
television screens, finally yielding by far 
the best look yet at an elongat- 
ed shape near Halley's heart. 
It was the comet’s nucleus. 
Giotto Investigator Wolfgang 
Schmidt, giving a play-by-play 
description of the images, 
could not contain his excite- 
ment. “It’s obvious that there 
is structure on this nucleus,” 
he exclaimed. “Mountains, 
hills, craters—incredible de- 
tail!” Suddenly the image froze 
and then, only two seconds be- 
fore the spacecraft’s closest 
approach to the comet, the 
screens went blank. 

One of the worst fears of 
the international Giotto team, 
it seemed, had been realized. 
Fully aware of the dangers of 
meeting any outsize dust par- 
ticles at the tremendous speed 
of encounter but determined 
to get a closeup look, the sci- 
entists had aimed the space- 
craft to swoop only 338 miles 
from Halley’s dust-shrouded 
nucleus. That, according to 





Although scientists will be interpret- 
ing Giotto’s data for months to come, 
Horst Keller, principal investigator of 
the camera team, announced some pre- 
liminary results. Halley’s nucleus ap- 


peared to be 94 miles long and at 
least 2.5 miles wide, he said, and the 
surface, “velvet black and very irregu- 
lar, with an indentation in the middle, 





Halley's nucleus, upper left, viewed by the approaching Giotto 





comet as a “dirty snowball” was appar- 
ently confirmed by earlier findings of 
the Soviet Vega probes, offered a possi- 
ble explanation: the comet’s surface 
might be covered by densely packed, 
extremely small particles embedded in 
an icy mantle. 

Giotto’s grand finale was preceded | 
by the flybys of the second Soviet Vega 
and two Japanese craft. Early in the 
week, Vega 2 passed 5,125 miles from 
the comet’s nucleus, sending back 700 
pictures and confirming that the nucleus 
was solid. But the dust clouds encoun- 
tered by the craft disabled nearly half of 
its solar panels and two of its 
experiments. 

A day earlier, Japan’s 
Suisei probe passed Halley’s 
at a distance of 94,000 miles. 
Images from Suisei’s ultra- 
violet camera, relayed to the 
Institute of Space and Astro- 
nomical Science in Tokyo, 
showed that Halley’s huge 
hydrogen coma (radius: 6 
million miles) appeared to 
brighten and darken in a cy- 
cle of 53 hours, which seemed 
to confirm other observations 
that the nucleus rotates about 
once every two days. The Jap- 
anese were surprised when 
Suisei recorded hits by two 
cometary dust particles, each 
more than a millimeter in di- 
ameter. Said Project Manager 
Tomizo Itoh: “It was quite a 
discovery that dust particles 
that size were traveling that 
far away from the nucleus.” 

As Sakigake, the other 
Japanese craft, passed 4.4 
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Roger Bonnet, ESA’s director 
of scientific programs, was 
like playing Russian roulette: “You may 


| survive, but one shot will kill you.” 


It was indeed a gamble. In the last 
seconds before the encounter, Giotto ran 
into what one scientist described as a 
“wall of dust the size of grains of sand.” 
The spacecraft’s protective dust shields 
were peppered with particles at a rate of 
100 impacts a second, a bom- 
bardment that swung its anten- 
na out of alignment with a track- 
ing station in Australia. That 
brought communications to a 
halt. But before the blackout, 
Giotto relayed more than 2,000 
images of Halley’s back to earth, 
plus a torrent of data from the ten 
on-board instruments. 

At the control center, cheers 
rang out and champagne corks 
popped. Then came the bonus. 
Half an hour after the screens 
blacked out, Giotto’s signals were 
picked up again; except for the 
camera, all of its instruments 
were still working. 





Obvious structure: “mountains, hills, craters—incredible detail!” 


like a peanut or a potato.” On one side 
of the nucleus were what appeared to 
resemble nozzles, spewing out one minor 
and two major jets of gas and dust. Kel- 
ler was puzzled by the blackness of the 
nucleus, which suggested that there is 
little or no ice on its surface. Astrono- 
mer Fred Whipple, whose concept of a 


Engineers at Darmstadt control center monitor the encounter 


million miles from the com- 
et, it detected sporadic “plas- 
ma waves” that were described by Hiro- 
shi Ohya of Tohoku University as being 
“akin to the electric waves of lightning.” 
The waves, which originated in a region 
between 250,000 miles and 625,000 
miles from the comet’s core, apparently 
result from the interaction of solar wind 
with the fluctuating outer edge of the 
cometary coma. 

At week’s end, as Halley's 
comet continued on its journey 
back toward the outer reaches of 
the solar system, not to return to 
earth’s vicinity until 2061, many 
of its secrets had been stripped 
away. And more would be un- 
locked as researchers dug into the 
huge volume of data transmitted 
by the international flotilla of 
spacecraft. It had easily been, as 
one scientist said, “the greatest 
week cometary science has ever 
had or is likely to have for some 
time.” —By Joseph Wisnovsky. 
Reported by James L. Graff/Darmstadt 
and Yukinori Ishikawa/Tokyo | 
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Welcome to the “No-Care Zone” 


After reform, concern about new kinds of Medicare abuse 


n Washington, a doctor is summoned 
from his dinner by a hospital nurse who 
tells him that one of his patients, a 72- 
year-old woman suffering from respira- 
tory failure, has exhausted her allotment 
of Medicare funding. The further cost of 
her care must come out of the hospital's 
own pocket, says the nurse. Could he dis- 
charge the woman that evening? 
In Knoxville, a 70-year-old woman 
with diabetes, gallstones and signs of con- 
gestive heart failure decides after a week 


in the hospital not to have gallbladder 
surgery. The hospital insists that she be 
sent home, despite her frail condition. “It 
was a mistake,” says Dr. Bergein Over- 
holt. “Within twelve hours she was back 
in the hospital in a prestroke condition. It 
was touch and go to save her.” 

At hospitals across the U.S., similar 
tales of callous and even life-threatening 
treatment apparently stemming from 
changes in the Medicare system seem to 
be cropping up with disturbing frequency. 
To concerned doctors and health-care 
groups, they reflect a growing gap in the 
American health-care system. Carroll Es- 
tes, director of the Institute for Health 
and Aging at the University of California, 
San Francisco, calls it the “no-care zone.” 

In January, Estes’ institute released 
the results of a three-year study conclud- 
ing that Medicare patients are being re- 
leased “sicker and quicker” from the 
nation’s hospitals. The study, which ex- 
amined medical care in 32 communities 
in eight states, found that the newly 
ousted patients, still in need of treatment, 
often have nowhere else to turn for help. 
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The problem began three years ago, 
after a major reform of Medicare. Under 
its earlier provisions, the plan, which cov- 
ers the health-care costs of citizens who 
are over age 65 or disabled, paid for all 
“reasonable” hospital expenses. By the 
late "70s, however, this blank-check ap- 
proach had led to a dizzying 17% annual 
increase in Medicare’s hospitalization 
costs and warnings that the system would 
be bankrupt by 1990. 

To forestall disaster, the rules were 


changed in 1983. A patient’s ailment is 
now assigned to one of 470 diagnosis-re- 
lated groups, which categorize treatment 
for everything from appendicitis to viral 
meningitis. Each DRG carries a fixed re- 
imbursement rate based on the cost of 
treating the average patient. If a hospital 
can treat a patient for less than the DRG 
rate, it can keep the change; if the pa- 
tient’s care exceeds the ceiling, the hospi- 
tal absorbs the loss. In theory, hospitals 
will lose money on complicated cases and 
save on simpler ones, and Medicare costs 
will be brought under control. 

In financial terms, the DRG system 
appears to be working. It has helped limit 
the annual increase in hospital costs to 
5% and reduced the average hospital stay 
for Medicare patients from 9.5 days in 
1983 to 7.5 days last year. Many private 
insurers have introduced DRG systems of 
their own. Says Jack Owen, executive vice 
president of the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation: “The DRGs have created efficien- 
cy and economy.” 

But they have had a less salutary ef- 
fect on many patients. The Washington- 


based American Association of Retired 
Persons has received hundreds of letters 
from patients who claim they were kicked 
out of hospitals prematurely. “Some still 
had high temperatures, draining wounds, 
and were feeling terrible,” says Barbara 
Herzog, director of AARP’s health-care 
campaign. “Many had no one to care for 
them properly at home and could not get 
admission into a nursing home.” 

A study last year by the U.S. Senate 
Special Committee on Aging uncovered 
other problems. The committee found 
that some hospitals post lists of “bad doc- 
tors,” who allow hospitalized patients to 
exceed the DRG ceiling, and of “good doc- 
tors,” who boost hospital profits by dis- 
charging their patients quickly. Physi- 
cians reported they were under pressure 
not to admit complicated cases that might 
prove costly to treat. And, at seven hospi- 
tals operated by the Paracelsus Health 
Care Corp. of Pasadena, Calif., doctors re- 
ceive bonuses if costs are kept within DRG 
range. This practice is now under federal 
investigation. 

Health and Human Services Secre- 
tary Otis Bowen insists that Medicare 
beneficiaries “continue to receive the 
best-quality care available.” While HHS 
has received 4,700 complaints about 
Medicare abuse related to DRGs, he says, 
there is no evidence of “any systematic 
increase in premature discharges.” None- 
theless, Bowen last month announced 
that upon admission to a hospital, Medi- 
care patients will soon receive a statement 
explaining their rights, including the right 
to appeal a discharge decision. 

Even critics of Medicare policies con-_ 
cede that it often makes sense to release 
patients from $300-a-day hospitals and 
transfer them to $65-a-day nursing homes 
or even less costly home care. But, says 
Dr. T. Reginald Harris, president of the 
American Society of Internal Medicine, 
these cheaper alternatives are not always 
available, and Medicare skimps on pay- 
ing for them. Meanwhile, he notes, hospi- 
tals say, “It’s not our problem.” 

Republican Senator John Heinz of 
Pennsylvania is planning to introduce a 
bill in Congress that would compel hospi- 
tals to arrange suitable follow-up care for 
discharged patients and make local Medi- 
care watchdog agencies responsible for 
supervising such arrangements. A report 
to be released later this month by Har- 
vard’s Center for Health Policy and Man- 
agement proposes a more radical solution: 
revising the Medicare system so it pays for 
extended nursing-home stays, home care 
and other outpatient care. Such reform, 
which could cost $50 billion a year, seems 
unlikely to win congressional favor in an 
era of cost cutting. But until something is 
done to meet the needs of patients evicted 
from their hospital beds, large numbers 
will continue to fall into the perilous no- 
care zone. — By Claudia Wallis. 
Reported by Patricia Delaney/Washington 
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Life-Styles of the Rich and Famous 





hen he died in 1983 at the age of 87, 
J. Seward Johnson, heir to the John- 
son & Johnson health-care fortune, left an 
estate of perhaps $500 million. By the 
terms of his last will, nearly all of it went to 
his much younger third wife Barbara, a 
Polish immigrant who was once the family 
chambermaid. And thereby hangs a legal 
squabble currently featuring the unkind- 
est courtroom disclosures this side of the 
Von Bilow case. Johnson’s six children by 
previous marriages were virtually all cut 
from the will. They tar 
their stepmother as a 
scheming shrew who came 
to be the housekeeper and 
stayed toclean house witha 
vengeance. She blasts them 
as decadent offspring mak- 
ing a last-ditch lunge at the 
old man’s checkbook. Is 
this what is meant by an 
embarrassment of riches? 
Now unfolding in a 
New York City courtroom, 
the case has already gener- 
ated paper on a scale more 
typical of an antitrust bat- 
tle. Not even writers of Dy- 
nasty could have dished 
| such a saucy stew. In the 
| courtroom, the children 
pointedly ignore Barbara 
Johnson, 49, who each day sits just a few 
feet from them, looking serene and ex- 
pensively groomed—a far cry from the 
Polish art-history graduate who arrived in 
the US. in 1968 with just $100 and a few 
words of English. She went to work as a 
maid for Johnson and his second wife, 
and three years later married him a week 
after his divorce. During their twelve-year 
marriage the pair embarked upon a style 
of high living to which even he had been 
previously unaccustomed. Together they 
created a $30 million, 140-acre home- 
stead in Princeton, N.J., called Jasna Po- 
lana after Leo Tolstoy’s Russian estate, 
though what Tolstoy would have thought 
of its air-conditioned doghouse is hard to 
say. Even before the bequest that may 
make her one of the world’s wealthiest 
women, she cut a swath through auction 
houses, and recently spent a staggering 
$4.8 million for a drawing by Raphael 
and $1.5 million for a Louis XVI cabinet. 
The Johnson children charge that 
their stepmother “bullied and terrorized” 
their father, once even slapping his face. 
She turned his Florida estate into a gilded 
isolation booth, they complain, replacing 





They further maintain that she plotted to 
siphon off his wealth with the help of her 





the English-speaking help with Poles. | 


friend Nina Zagat, a Yale Law graduate 


First Johnson & Johnson, now Johnson vs. Johnson 


and Wall Street attorney who drew up the 
last sequence of wills. As co-executor and 
trustee of the estate, she stands to make as 
much as $10 million in commissions and 
fees. In the contested will, five of John- 
son’s children were left nothing. The el- 
dest son got a token million and a summer 
house on Cape Cod, Mass. 

For her part, Barbara Johnson main- 
tains that those provisions fully reflected 
| Johnson Sr.’s oft-expressed intentions. 
| She notes that in 1944 he established trust 


The Johnson children at court: an embarrassment of riches? 
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Barbara Johnson Attorney Zagat 
funds for his children that, if left un- 
touched, would be valued at $110 million 
each. Despite nibbling at the principal, 
even the poorest of the Johnson offspring 
is still worth at least $23 million. The el- 
der Johnson had informed them in a long 
succession of previous wills that he would 
not leave them anything more. One rea- 
son, says Barbara, is that the old man was 
offended by their penchant for scandal. 
For example, there was J. Seward Jr.’s 
messy 1965 divorce, before which his wife 
had shot a private detective sent to moni- 
tor her extramarital trysts, not to mention 
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the mishaps of Daughter Mary Lea, who 
once charged that her second husband 
had a homosexual affair with their chauf- 
feur and plotted her murder. Then there 
were publicized allegations about a grand- 
son injecting the family dog with heroin, 
and his brother planning to blow up a po- 
lice station 

During the first days of the trial, At- 
torney-Executor Zagat testified that 
Johnson was of sound mind even when he 
signed the last of the wills, just 39 days be- 
fore his death. From the time of his mar- 
riage in 1971, when he was 76 and his 
bride was 34, Johnson made 22 wills or 
major modifications that gave his wife 
ever greater shares of his estate. His final 
will was the fourth drafted in eight weeks. 
. By then, say the children, 
= their father was weakened, | 
2 senile and fully in his wife’s 
clutches. J. Seward Jr., 55, 
a sculptor of lifelike 
bronzes, told the New 
York Times: “We could 
not allow words to be put 
in his mouth that way.” 

Presiding over this to- 
hell-with-you hullabaloo is 
Judge Marie Lambert, a 
seasoned New York City 
politician who runs her 
surrogate’s courtroom with 
a singular feistiness. “Will 
someone turn the lights on 
back there?” she hollered 
one morning last week af- 
ter taking the bench. “This 
place looks like a funeral 
parlor.”’ A joke about funeral parlors dur- 
ing the biggest inheritance case in state 
history? It may be that for Lambert, a 
self-proclaimed defender of widows and 
orphans, this case arraying one against 
the other is a test of her emotional forti- 
tude. She had frequent run-ins last week 
with attorneys for the widow, and during 
a legal huddle before the bench, she char- 
acterized the courtroom technique of one 
as “Amateur time!” in a voice that could 
be heard across the room 

For all the squabbling, neither Barba- 
ra Johnson nor the children are likely to 
be called to the stand. Some observers 
wonder what the children have to gain in 
their challenge, since dozens of the pre- 
ceding wills also slighted them. They 
claim their fight will benefit their father’s 
philanthropic interests, which were dra- 
matically undercut only in the last will 
But the speculation is that they really ex- 
pect a settlement offer to forestall years of 
legal delays. Meanwhile, Judge Lambert 
has asked for the jury’s patience as they 
examine this complex test of wills, in 
which “we are all working hard.” Shovel- 
ing dirt can be hard work indeed, and it is 
expected to take more than two months in 
her courtroom alone to get to the bottom 
of it all. — By Richard Lacayo. Reported by 
Raji Samghabadi/New York 
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Chevy S-10 Maxi-Cab 4x4. 

It won Popular Mechanics magazine's “Torture Test” (Sept. ‘85) by beating seven other 1985 compact 
4x4s and a lot of rough terrain. Maxi-Cab 4x4 has shift-on-the-fly Insta-Trac and a wheelbase longer than 
any of the competitors tested. Available features like the 2.8 Liter Vé—now with EFI in '86 models—and off- 
road suspension with high-pressure Delco/Bilstein gas shocks make Maxi-Cab one remarkable truck. And 
loads of extra room behind the front seat lets you fit in loads of cargo. You can even opt for front 
buckets with rear jump seats and have room for four passengers. 

Chevy S-10 Maxi-Cab 4x4. The 4x4 for four...and more! 
Light bar shown can be purchased through outside suppliers. This is not a safety device. 


Tires supplied by various manufacturers. 
LET'S GET IT TOGETHER... BUCKLE UP. 
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MOST OF US DREAM ABOUT RETIRING SOMEPLACE 
AND TAKING IT EASY 


But we put off planning for it till tomorrow. 

That’s human nature. During the years we’re making it, most of us are also spending 
it like there’s no tomorrow. And there won’t be much of one, if there’s too little to retire on. 

That’s why you should open an Individual Retirement Account—an IRA—with a 
member of the Ist Nationwide Network. 

An IRA is. first of all, an easy way to start saving. It takes just a few minutes to open. 
And the savings are obvious from the start. You can deduct all of your annual IRA 
contribution from your gross federal taxable income, within these limits: If you and yours 
both work, you can put away a combined total of $4000 each year. If only one spouse 
works, up to $2250. And if you’re one of a kind, you can sock away up to $2000. 

Then when it’s time to retire, even Uncle Sam should take it easy. If you’re in a 
lower income tax bracket, you’re likely to pay less. And chances are,a Network member will 
be close by. 

The Ist Nationwide Network, you see, is an association of financial independents, 
with more members in more states than any other network of our kind in the nation* 
Which means banking nationwide to you. 

And closer to home, it means innovative loans and savings packages. Free Network 
classes about managing your money or buying a house. And one toll-free number to find 
the Network member nearest you: 800-245-0111. 

All in all, it makes a lot of sense to open an IRA with us. But do it today. 

Because when you start saving will decide where in the world you can retire to. 


1S™ NATIONWIDE 





NETWORK , 


* Ist Nationwide Network is an organization of independent financial institutions offering general depository and lending services in association with a nationally promoted trademark 





1ST NATIONWIDE NETWORK 
MEMBERS 


California: 
Ist Nationwide Savings 
Connecticut: 
The Bank of Hartford 
Delaware: 
Delaware Savings 
Florida: 
First Federal of Perry, 
Ist Nationwide Savings, 
Georgia: 
First Federal of Columbus, 
Great Southern Federal, 
Investors Trust, 
Sentry Bank & Trust 
Hawaii: 
Ist Nationwide Savings 
Idaho: 
American Savings 
Illinois: 
Security Federal 
of Springfield 
Kansas: 
Franklin Savings 
Maryland: 
First Shore Federal 
Massachusetts: 
Bay State Savings Bank, 
Mutual Bank 
Michigan: 
Detroit & Northern Savings 
Missouri: 
St. Louis Federal 
Nevada: 
Frontier Savings Association 
New Hampshire: 
First Northern Bank, 
Fortune Guaranty 
Savings Bank 
New Jersey: 
The Provident Savings Bank 
New Mexico: 
New Mexico Federal 
New York: 
Ist Nationwide Savings 
Oklahoma: 
American Home Savings 
South Carolina: 
First Bank of Rock Hill 
Tennessee: 
Athens Federal, 
Morristown Federal 
Utah: 
United Savings & Loan 
Washington: 
Mt Baker Bank 
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‘Curran on the Carpet 








A U.S. theologian faces Vatican discipline over moral teachings 


s part of Pope John Paul II's deter- 

mined campaign to enforce ortho- 
doxy, the Vatican has taken action 
against a number of nonconformist theo- 
logians. First it ruled that Hans King of 
West Germany could no longer call him- 
self a Catholic theologian; next Domini- 
can Edward Schillebeeckx of the Nether- 
lands was summoned to Rome for an 
inquiry into his theological writings; and 
Brazilian Franciscan Leonardo Boff is un- 
dergoing enforced silence for advocating 
Marxist-tinged liberation theology. 

Now it is the turn of the Rev. Charles 
Curran, 51, a moral theologian at the 
Catholic University of America in Wash- 
ington. Last week, after meeting in Rome 
with Joseph Cardinal Ratzinger, head of 
the Vatican’s Congregation for the Doc- 
trine of the Faith, Curran told a press con- 
ference that the Vatican has judged his 
views on sexual ethics unacceptable. That 
could lead to his dismissal from the uni- 
versity and widen a growing rift between 
Rome and the Americans. 

The Vatican first contacted Curran in 
1979, sending a 16-page list of the “princi- 
pal errors and ambiguities” in his writ- 
ings. After several exchanges, Ratzinger 
last year wrote Curran that he must re- 
cant (which he refuses to do) or no longer 
be deemed a teacher of Catholic theology. 
A formal Vatican statement to that effect 
would end Curran’s post at the university, 
where theologians work under church 
mandate because graduate religion de- 
grees are granted under a papal charter. 

A popular teacher who normally for- 
goes clerical garb, Curran was fired by 
Catholic University’s bishop-dominated 
board in 1967 because of his liberal views, 
but was reinstated following a campus- 
wide faculty and student strike. After 
Pope Paul VI reaffirmed the traditional 
ban on artificial birth control in a 1968 
encyclical, Curran rallied 600 Catholic 
academics and church professionals to 
endorse a statement that couples were jus- 
tified in following their own conscience. 

Other differences abound. The church 
vehemently opposes all abortions; Curran 
argues that they might be justifiable in ex- 
treme cases. Rome rejects sterilization on 
any grounds; Curran does not. The Vati- 
can insists that “every genital act must be 
within the framework of marriage”; Cur- 
ran thinks that premarital sex is accept- 
able under some circumstances and that 
loving homosexual acts can be morally 
licit in the context of a permanent com- 
mitment. He believes that the church 
should alter its ban on remarriage after 
divorce. 

Curran contends that none of these 
traditional teachings on sexual morality 





| Theological Society of America agree, 





have been defined infallibly, and that 
theologians are thus free to dissent from 
them. But Rome reads canon law differ- 
ently. Says one official at the Vatican: 
“It is valid to withhold assent [privately] 
in certain circumstances, but it is not valid 
to teach dissent.” Curran protests that he 
is not alone, characterizing his views as 
“mainstream” and “accepted by the ma- 
jority of Catholic theologians today.” 
Nine former presidents of the Catholic 
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Curran at press conference in Washington 
A rift between Rome and the Americans. 





and are circulating a pro-Curran petition. 

Curran is willing to bend somewhat; 
he has offered not to teach sexual-ethics 
classes if the Vatican will settle for issuing 
a statement detailing his errors, but allow 
him to continue as a theology teacher. 
Mindful of the potential donnybrook if 
Curran is dismissed, Joseph Cardinal Ber- 
nardin of Chicago, head of Catholic Uni- 
versity’s board of trustees, has lobbied 
with the Pope and Ratzinger to accept 
such a compromise, so far to no avail. 

The theology chairman at the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame, Father Richard 
McBrien, considers the Curran case “the 
biggest blunder the Vatican has committed 
with the American church” in two dec- 
ades, But to a more conservative theologian | 
in Rome “the question is, Why did the Vat- 
ican wait so long?” —By Richard N. Ostling. 
Reported by Erik Amfitheatrof/Rome and Jim 
Castelli/Washington 
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Bad Medicine? 


Testing teachers in Texas 





M:: than 200,000 teachers and school 
administrators in Texas last week 
had to swallow a heavy dose of a prescrip- 
tion they have handed out to their pupils 
for years: a test in language skills. And 
they did not like it at all, for the results of 
the two-part exam will determine wheth- 
er they can go on teaching in the state. 

The test, mandated by the Texas leg- 
islature in 1984 as part of a broad pro- 
gram to improve the state’s public 
schools, was not terribly difficult. (Sam- 
ple item: spotting the misspelled word 
“discused” in a paragraph.) But teachers 
reacted with outrage. “It’s the wrong in- 
strument to measure my ability,” said 
Mary Lee Reyna, a first-grade teacher in 
San Antonio. “If 1am incompetent, you'd 
think they would have found me out in 23 
years. The only way you can tell if I'm a 
competent teacher is to come see me in 
my classroom.” Harold Massey, executive 
director of the Texas Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, maintained 
that the main result of the teacher test will 
be to “totally and completely demoralize 
the profession in Texas.” The feeling was 
particularly strong among blacks and 
Hispanics, who felt the test would dis- 
criminate against them. 

The Texas State Teachers Associa- 
tion, which represents 55,000 of the state’s 
teachers, had brought suit to block the 
test, claiming that teacher certification 
comprised a lifetime contract, which the 
1984 act violated ex post facto. In a deci- 
sion handed down the week before the 
test date, Travis County District Judge 
Harley Clark ruled that the test could pro- 
ceed. The teachers, backed by the Nation- 
al Education Association, the umbrella 
union for the state association, will appeal 
to the Texas Supreme Court, which may 
rule on the exam’s validity before the re- 
sults come out in June. 

Though most educators see nothing 
wrong with a competency exam for new 
teachers, the objections of the Texas vet- 
erans found widespread support. Gregory 
Anrig, president of Educational Testing 
Service in Princeton, N.J., refused to let 
Texas administer his company’s National 
Teachers Examination, which is given to 
new teachers in 28 other states. Anrig 
withheld the exam because Texas’ “pur- 
pose is to use the test as the sole determin- 
ing criterion of whether a teacher should 
remain in the profession.” 

On the other hand, Ernest Boyer, 
president of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, argued 
that “there has to come a time when there 
are minimum standards, and language is 
the one criterion that matters most.’ The 
American Federation of Teachers, arch- 
rival union to the NEA, urged its 15,000 




















Picketing at San Antonio testing center 
Only one criterion for keeping a job. 





members in Texas to cooperate in the test. 
Said an AFT spokesman in Washington: 
“Texas is pumping 3 billion more dollars 
into education. We'll take a little test if 
that helps reassure people that teachers 
are qualified and competent.” 

That was precisely the purpose, ac- 
cording to Texas Education Commission- 
er WN. Kirby. “There never was a ques- 
tion about 95% of the teachers anyway,” 
he said. “The concern was over a very 
small percentage who didn’t have the 
skills.” Kirby expressed pride in the 
teachers who took the test: “I don’t think 
there is another state in the union that 
could have pulled this off. 


his hopeful bit of chauvinism would 

come as a surprise in Arkansas, where 
in the past year 35,000 of the state’s 45,000 
certified teachers have been subjected to a 
math, reading and writing exam. Some 
10% have flunked, and anger at the test- 
ing process has been a major reason that 
about a third of those eligible have sought 
early retirement. And there are no signs 
that the Arkansas teachers will soften 
their stance on the test. “They have not 
begun to support it,” says Clarence Lovell, 
a testing and certification officer. 

Georgia, the only other state that 
measures its veteran teachers, does so by 
testing them not for general language 
skills but in the specific subjects they 
teach. So far, 49,000 have taken the Geor- 
gia test, and some 12% have failed. Here 
too the feeling is strong that the Texas ap- 
proach was misguided. Said Lester Solo- 
mon, Georgia’s director of teacher assess- 
ment: “Nobody in their right mind 
believes that [the Texas] test can measure 
a teacher's performance.” —By Ezra Bowen. 
Reported by B. Russell Leavitt/Atlanta 
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Good Girls? 


Sex scandal at Brown 





Indulge yourself. Experience unparal- 
leled pleasure in the form of two Ivy League 
blondes. Generous gentlemen only. 


he ad, which appeared last fall in the 
now defunct Providence Eagle, attract- 
ed the attention of a number of not neces- 
sarily generous gentlemen in the Provi- 
dence police force. They had been tipped 
off by officials of Brown University that 
some female students were possibly being 
coerced into performing sex for money. 
Last week, after a five-month undercover 
investigation, the police announced two ar- 
rests that not only cracked the case but 
stunned the Brown community, including 
the administration, alumni and parents. 
According to police, Brown Seniors 
Dana Smith and Rebecca Kidd, both 21, 
had offered sex for $150 to Inspector Mal- 
colm Brown. The two women pleaded in- 
nocent to misdemeanor charges. Police fol- 
lowed up the arrests by raiding the 
Providence apartment of insurance sales- 
man Stanley Henshaw III. There they 
found, in addition to small amounts of co- 
caine and marijuana, more than 100 pho- 
tographs of 46 women in various states of 
undress; six of the women were identified 
as present or former Brown students. Po- 
lice Chief Anthony Mancuso, who has not 
charged Henshaw, commented cryptically, 
“There may not be a prostitution ring as we 
know a prostitution ring to be. We're just 
beginning. There could be more to come.” 
The student body’s reaction was pre- 
dominantly blasé at Brown, a progressive 
liberal-arts bastion to which high school- 
ers seek admission more avidly than to vir- 
tually any other US. college (ten applica- 
tions for each 1985 enrollment). Senior 
David Margulius called the situation “bi- 
zarre, but somehow not surprising. Brown 
students are always doing offbeat, experi- 
mental things. And they are pretty unin- 
hibited in a lot of ways.” Freshman Carol 
Putsel, 18, was even more matter-of-fact: 
“Just because it’s a college campus doesn’t 
mean that it’s free of social problems.” 
University officials planned no disci- 
plinary action against the arrested students 
and denounced any exclusive connection 
between the school and a prostitution ring. 
“| approach this with undisguised anger,” 
said Robert Reichley, vice president for 
university relations. He noted that Brown 
went to the police in the first place “because 
we believe that young womenat Brownand 
elsewhere may be victimized as part of 
these activities, and we acted primarily to 
protect them.” And he stood firm in de- 
fending the school’s own from any unsub- 
stantiated charges. “We intend to be very 
direct,” said Reichley, “in protecting the 
reputation and the welfare of our students 
| and also that of Brown University.” x 
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Lowisnt... lowest. 





Now Menthol is lowest. 
By US.Gov’t. testing method. 


NOW. THE LOWEST OF ALL BRANDS 
Competitive tar levels reflect either the Jan ‘85 FIC Report or FIC method 


SOFT PACK 100s FILTER, MENTHOL: 3 mg. “tar”, 0.3 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette by FTC method. 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 


©1986 RJ. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 





If you are what you eat, 
make you a very interes 


Grits Souffle. / Squash midlands of North / Carolina, church dinners across 
PieWild Persimmon Pudding. whatwe eatis hardlythe same _ the state, we bring dishes like 
Chow Chow.Corn Dodgers. _ old blue plate special. our Green Tomato Pie and 

Across the gently rolling To family reunions and _ Pig Pickin’ Cake,which puzzle 





visit to North Carolina could 


ue our great you travel from our Blue Ridge 
i eI SO! l, I ; eC homecooking mountains to ourshore. 
@ Because we also So, come. Because a visit 


the uninitiated my thoroughly cooklikethisawayfromhome. to North Carolinais more than 
delight the oldtimers. Which means youll find food for the appetite. 
Butyoudon'thavetocall these interesting dishes in Its also food for the soul. 


North Carolina home just to small catesandoldi inns,when N rthC li i 
Forour new travel package, write North Carolina Travel, Dept.457, Raleigh, NC 27699 Or call I-800-VISIT NC, Operator 457. O aro a 








Cracker Barrel natural cheddar is masterfully aged, slowly and painstakingly, 
for a taste that elevates snacking to new levels of appreciation. 


GRAGKER BAR RCL 


————— figech. Cheha. => 
The FINE’ART OF SNAG RING 


(© 1985 Kraft, Inc Ge 











Sport 





ALegacy of Line Drives 


Handing down dreams from father to son 


nheriting the family business seems a 

wish more appropriate to builders and 
bankers than ballplayers and boxers. Yet 
Joe Frazier is a cornerman for son Marvis. 
Jack Nicklaus II contemplates having his 
own whirl at the golf tour. And Don Shula 
has just promoted his oldest boy David to 
assistant head coach of the Miami Dol- 
phins. “It's a wonderful thing when a son 
follows you in your life’s work,” Shula 
says, a sentiment probably shared by Buf- 
falo Quarterback and Con- 
gressman Jack Kemp. At 
Dartmouth, David Shula 
caught most of his passes from 
current Los Angeles Rams 
Quarterback Jeff Kemp, who 
could end up in politics. 

Of the four top-seeded 
basketball teams in the Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic 
Association tournament, two 
feature direct descendants 
of Baltimore Bullets: Danny 
Manning of Kansas, Ed’s son, 
and Duke’s Danny Ferry, 
whose father Bob is the gener- 
al manager of the Washington 
Bullets. “I really enjoy his 
accomplishments and under- 
stand his failures,” says Ferry. 
“If he were a concert pianist, 
I'd still enjoy it. But I wouldn't 
understand it.” 

Hal McRae is not exactly 
a concert pianist, and Brian 
McRae is not exactly a major 


MICKEY PFLEGER 








He was known for the purest swing 
and the poorest luck in the National 
League. When the fifth game of the 1972 
playoffs—the very pennant—came down 
to one pitch in the bottom of the ninth in- 
ning with two out and the winning run on 
third, McRae was at the plate poised to 
be the hero. But Pittsburgh’s Bob Moose 
threw a wild pitch that utterly erased the 
figure in the batter’s box from memory. 
With the bases loaded in the seventh 









Hal McRae and Son Brian at Royals’ training camp in Florida 





leaguer, but they come toler- 
ably close. Last week, for the 
first time in the long memory of baseball, 
a father and son played together in a big- 
league game. The sport has had a rich run 
of sequels: Boones, Berras and Bells. But 
not even in a Grapefruit season had two 
generations ever come to the same stage 
at the same instant, until Brian singled 
and stole second in the first inning and 
Hal followed with a walk. Pausing only 
for the usual sidelong glance of team- 
mates on base, they both went on to score 
in a 7-5 Kansas City Royals victory over 
Philadelphia. 

A No. | draft choice ticketed this sea- 
son for Class A ball, Brian, 18, manned sec- 
ond base, Hal’s original position. Almost 
no one remembers McRae, 39, the defini- 
tive designated hitter, ever having any 
place in the field, although he was once a 
gloveman nimble enough to be nicknamed 
for his favorite brand: Wilson. Old Cincin- 
nati Reds still call him that. Until splinter- 
ing a leg in the ’60s sliding into home, he 
was slated to be a primary cog in the Big 
Red Machine but ended upa legendary fig- 
ure only among the other players. 
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Dealing with a man and a ballplayer, not a boy and a son. 


game of the World Series, McRae man- 
aged only to tie the Oakland A’s with a 
deep fly that missed being a home run by 
a distance too slight to become the mea- 
sure ofa 17-year career. But it has. 


his was the luckiest break of his life. 

Had McRae hit a grand slam to win 
that World Series, he would likely be re- 
tired now, because he almost certainly 
would not have been traded the following 
season to Kansas City. “That’s the start of 
the sequence,” he figures, “of all the rare 
events that brought me to this rarest one.” 
He had to be in the American League; 
there had to be a DH rule; and he proba- 
bly had to be with Kansas City. “Then I 
had to have a son, and he had to have the 
talent, and the Royals had to draft him.” 

For a day or so at the start of this 
baseball spring, the McRaes gazed across 
the clubhouse at each other in paralyzed 
wonder. “Initially, you think how amaz- 
ing, how exciting, how much fun it is,” 
Hal says. “But then you have to get on 
with it. We had to get ready in our own 











ways for our own seasons, and in the bat- 
ting cage after a while, I found myself al- 
most forgetting who he was. I was dealing 
with a man and a ballplayer, not a boy 
and a son.” Of course, “when anyone 
yelled, ‘Mac,’ Brian says, “both of us 
turned around.” 

Brian’s first gauzy images of his fa- 
ther, the hitter, are set oddly in Venezuela 
around the family’s regular sojourns to 
winter ball. “We didn’t play catch in the 
yard, the way fathers and sons do,” he 
says. “And our talks were more about 
school and cars. Dad wouldn't even let me 
play Little League until the seventh 
grade, because he didn’t want me to get 
burned out. Even at twelve and 13, I can 
remember running around in 
the stands and bare- 
ly watching the 
games.” His recol- 
lection is that he even- 
tually taught himself to 
play by tossing a ball against 
a wall. 

At that, Brian does recall 
hearing something around 
home about the virtues of 
switch hitting, but the young 
switch hitter has no memory 
of coercion. “He never gave 
me any advice I didn’t ask 
for.” And Hal, the righthand 
hitter, says, “I never quizzed 
him on the game or volun- 
teered my stories. You can’t 
impart all your knowledge, 
even to your son, because 
there’s so much a person has 
to learn for himself. It’s not 
important that Brian hit the 
way I do; in fact, he shouldn't. 
It’s important for him to be 
Brian and me to be Hal.” The 


father’s only somber advice | 


has been “Never get lost in the past, mine 
or yours. If you do, the future will make 
you sad.” 

The most famous father in sports, 
Hockey Methuselah Gordie Howe, skat- 
ed seven professional seasons with sons 
Marty and Mark in the ’70s. A third son, 
Murray, is less renowned. “He isn’t as big 
as the rest of us, about 5 fl. 8% in.,”” Howe 
says. “I kept telling him, ‘In my eyes, 
you’re big enough.’ But growing up, 
whenever he lost a game, you could al- 
most hear him thinking, ‘I can’t lose. I'm 
Gordie Howe’s son.’ One day Murray sat 
down and analyzed his own talents. He 
took off for the University of Michigan to 
study pre-med—even went out for the 
hockey team. ‘Don’t take me for my 
name,’ he told the coach,”’ who took him 
at his word and cut him. He’ll become a 
doctor this year. 

“You know, the medical students play 
a bit of hockey, and Murray wrote me a 
while ago to say ‘Dad, I love it. I’m a star 
here. I get goals and everything.’ Damn, 
I'm proud of him.” —By Tom Callahan 
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Kevin Kline’s Ultimate Test 
A gifted American actor plays Hamlet off Broadway 





hen Kevin Kline was a freshman at 
Indiana University, his ambition 
was Clear: to become a concert pianist. But 
one day, as he and fellow students were 
watching auditions for a campus produc- 
| tion of Macbeth, the director pressed them 
all to read for roles. The lines, Kline recalls, 
“meant nothing to me—they might as well 
have been in Croatian. I just used the deep- 
est voice I could and tried to sound Shake- 
spearean.” That was enough to get him 
cast as a “bleeding sergeant” who speaks 
30 lines of verse, collapses and is carried 
offstage in Act I—“to wait two and a half 
hours for the curtain call.” 

Twenty-one years, two Tony awards 
and five movies later, Kline, 38, has estab- 
lished himself as one of the most diverse 
and appealing actors of his generation, at 
home on Broadway as a runaway soldier 
in Shaw’s Arms and the Man or a rapa- 


cious, loony buccaneer in The Pirates of 


Penzance, onscreen as a psychotic lover in 
Sophie's Choice or as a nice-guy running- 
shoe entrepreneur in The Big Chill. Eager 
for acceptance as a classical performer, he 

| has performed Richard III and Henry V 
for Joseph Papp’s New York Shakespeare 
Festival in Central Park. Last week Kline 
returned to Papp’s Public Theater off 
Broadway and took on the ultimate chal- 
lenge: Hamlet. 

To essay the role of the brooding, 
mordantly comic, half-mad prince is to 
brave comparison with Garrick and 
Booth, Burton and Olivier. Kline may not 
yet rank among that pantheon, but he has 
vaulted over his contemporaries with this 

production. His performance ripens and 
changes night by night. It still seems un- 
finished in some scenes, too cautious in 
others, and is on the whole a bit quiet and 
constrained to energize a melodrama 
nearly four hours long. But he speaks the 
| text with clarity and command, 
and he makes Hamlet believable 
as a whirlpool of contradictions: an 
inconstant avenger, a jealous yet 
indifferent lover, a humane moral- 
ist who kills innocents without re- 
morse. Rather than impose a de- 
fining personality to achieve 
cohesion, Kline glories in the char- 
acter’s variety. Spontaneity and 
| impulse are key to his approach. 
Exploring the role in rehearsal, 
Kline improvised without warn- 
ing, flopping onto the floor when 
he was meant to sit, tearing pages 
from a book and pasting them onto 
Polonius’ head with spit. Between 
scenes he would pounce on a piano 
or indulge what friends josh as 
chronic hypochondria by relaxing 
his back in a vibrating armchair, 





Relaxing after his triumph 


transported from his book-lined apart- 
ment in an Upper West Side brownstone. 
Kline and the orderly, meticulous director 
Liviu Ciulei clashed so often that Produc- 
er Papp joined in the final staging 

Kline can be volatile: the cast of Pi- 
rates saw him punch huge holes in his 
dressing-room walls out of frustration 
with a performance. Yet his colleagues 
speak with deep affection. Says Glenn 
Close, a co-star in The Big Chill: “He was 





Playing a scene with Leonardo Cimino as Polonius 








| LuPone (Broadway's Evita) and, current- 





a worrier, unbelievably insecure. We 
would always tease him about how much 
he would look in the mirror at himself. He 
said that he thought his nose looked like a 
potato and that he had no upper lip.” 
Kline was born a scene stealer. His | 

older sister, Kate Kline May, recalls that 
during the filming of home movies, young | 
Kevin “had this way of waiting for his 
moment and just taking over.” Their fa- 
ther, owner of a St. Louis record and toy 
store, was of German Jewish descent, but 
because their mother was a Roman Cath- 
olic, he attended a boys’ school run by 
Benedictine monks. Says he: “I got a great 
education in spite of myself.” After gradu- 
ating from Indiana, he decided to get con- 
servatory training as an actor at the Juil- 
liard School in Manhattan. He went on to 
tour with John Houseman’s Acting Com- 
pany for four years, then appeared off 
Broadway, in soap operas and in commer- 
cials for Dean Witter investment counsel- 


ing and Thom McAn shoes 

Ss tardom came with his Tony-winning 
performance in the musical On the 

Twentieth Century in 1978, and Holly- 

wood beckoned in 1982. Kline’s rowdy, 

peripatetic life has included romantic in- 

terludes with Juilliard Schoolmate Patti 


ly, Phoebe Cates, 22 (co-star of the movie 
Gremlins). The conservatory discipline, 
however, has stayed with him. Says 
Broadway Veteran George Rose, a Briton 
who co-starred with Kline in Pirates: 
“Kevin is very typical of a new breed who 
have not only the tremendous physical 
skills of American actors but also the 
more English, objective view of the text 
He represents a turning away from the 
self-indulgent theater of therapy.” 

Kline finds it hard to talk about him- 
self as seriously as other people do. Asked 
how he chooses roles, he fires back, “Al- 
phabetically. After Hamlet I want to do 
something that begins with an /.” He 
vaunts what he views as his ordinari- 
ness—Midwest, middle class, middle- 
brow, middle of the road. He is 
= more provocative about his current 
role, describing Hamlet as “a New 
= Testament man assigned to an Old 
" Testament task, revenge.” And he 
is reverent about the giants of his 
craft. For him, a high point of go- 
ing to Britain to film Pirates was 
meeting Sir John Gielgud aboard 
the Concorde. At the end of the 
flight, Gielgud’s driver confused 
the luggage, taking Kline’s dirty 
laundry and leaving Kline a bag 
full of Sir John’s impeccable mono- 
grammed shirts and wing collars. 
It may have been an omen. Kevin 
Kline is well on his way to attain- 
ing the stature and trappings of 
one of the great romantic actors of 
his day. —By William A. Henry Mil. 





The “words, words, words” have clarity and command. 


Reported by Cathy Booth/New York 
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Roaring success: members of the Shanghai Acrobatic Troupe perform 


“The Greatest Show on Earth” 
has drawn acts from every- 
where on the globe, except the 
People’s Republic of China 
But this year the “plentitudes 
of pachyderm precision” at the 
Ringling Bros. and Barnum & 
Bailey Circus have been joined 
by “a charismatic, candescent 
constellation of allegiant acro- 
batics,” by which the circus 
shills mean the 15-member 
Shanghai Acrobatic Troupe. The 
booking took nearly 14 years of 
talks with the Peking govern- 
ment. To make their guests 
comfortable, the circus stocked 
up on rice “by the major bag- 





Jones: creature chic 


ful,” built a special train car 
with a Chinese-style kitchen 
and put in a VCR on which the 
visitors play almost nothing 
but Kung Fu movies. “We've 
been a big hit in every town we 
visited,” notes Deputy Director 
Xu Zhiyuan. After ten cities, the 


tumblers are still adjusting 
T 
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from the intimate Chinese cir- 
cus style to what Xu politely 
calls “a very grand presenta- 
tion that is to the American 
audience’s taste.” Meanwhile, 
their countrymen were adjust- 
ing last week to the American 
circus known as Super Bowl 
XX. The first 90-min. TV 
broadcast of “gan lan giu” (ol- 
ive ball) was watched by some 
300 million Chinese. 


Around the _ trendier 
haunts of Europe and Ameri- 
ca, she has long been consid- 
ered the quintessential night 
creature. So when the produc- 
ers of Vamp started looking for 
someone to play a vampire 
who not only swills but dresses 
to kill, they understandably 
turned to Disco Diva Grace 
Jones. Due out this summer, 
the film casts Jamaica-born 
Jones as Katrina, a 2,000-year- 
old Egyptian vampire who 
works in a U.S. nightclub. For 
a scene in which Katrina per- 
forms one of her drop-dead 
stage acts, Jones’ friend, New 
York Artist Keith Haring, 
agreed to body-paint her with 
his characteristic style. True to 
fanged form, Katrina has a 
taste for high fashion as well as 
blood. Explains Jones: “I've 
never seen a badly dressed 
vampire.” But one who drips 
paint is a little unusual 


Most people consider the 
plight of the homeless any- 
thing but a laughing matter, 
but for Robin Williams, Whoopi 
Goldberg and Billy Crystal it 
only hurts when they stop 
laughing. The three comedians 
were in Washington last week 
to promote a three-hour tele- 
thon they will host on HBO to 


= 


ing the Lion Dance 





raise money for health-care or- 
ganizations serving the home- 
| less in 18 cities, Scheduled to 
| air from Los Angeles next 


| week, Comic Relief will feature 
a gaggle of gagsters for every 





age group, from Michael J. Fox 
| to Henny Youngman. HBO will let 
cable operators make the 
broadcast available to all sub- 
scribers by unscrambling the 
signal. Goldberg, once a wel- 





MacLaine in Peru: alien apology 
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fare mother who escaped 
homelessness when friends 
took her in, says, “I am part of 
this because I want tocover my | 
butt It could be me tomor- 
row, it could be you tomorrow, 


it could be Mr. R.” 
& 


She has been there be- 
fore—in a bind that is, and 
maybe even in another life. On 
location in the Peruvian An- 
des, Shirley MacLaine, 51, found 
herself and her script em- 
broiled in an intercultural tus- 
sle involving extraterrestrials 
and ancient monuments. (No, 
Steven Spielberg is not the pro- 
ducer.) The project is Out on a 
Limb, a five-hour ABC mini-se- 
ries for November based on 
her 1983 autobiography of the 
same title. Citing passages 





where MacLaine suggests that 
Machu Picchu and the giant 
desert drawings known as the 
Nazca Lines were made by vis- 
itors from outer space rather 
than by the Peruvians, the Na- 
tional Institute of Culture ac- 
cused her of inadvertently aid- 
ing “neo-Nazism” to discredit 
the country’s culture. Mac- 
Laine was dismayed. During 
filming, locals took to calling 
her La Grinka (a gringa who 
seeks to become an Inca), and 
at a press conference last week 
she sought to make amends: “I 
profoundly believe that Peru is 
the repository of a splendifer- 
ous culture. If there were ex- 
traterrestrial beings that had 
visited the earth, Peru would 
be the place they would 
choose.” With that graceful 
apology, apparently, the Inca- 
Grinka-do was done 

— By Guy D. Garcia 
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HERE'S A SPORTS CAR WITH ENOUGH ROOM FOR FIVE CHILDREN. 
YOU AND THE FOUR KIDS. me 

What a drag it is getting old, somebody once said. 

On the other hand, consider somebody who faces maturity in the new 
Saab 9000. 

At the very moment you're fulfilling familial responsibilities by getting 
a car with lots of legroom and headroom and storage space (enough cubic 
feet to be designated a “large” car by the EPA), you've also got in your 
hands a car with: 

A 16-valve, intercooled, turbocharged engine that goes from 0 to 60 in 
hardly any seconds (well, actually 7.6 according to Road & Track and 
7.7 according to Car and Driver); a suspension system that keeps a car to 
the road like a centipede; a gearbox whose throws are short, swift, and 
sure; a steering and braking philosophy fully appropriate to rally cars; and 
an approach to putting all those disparate elements together that creates 
what has been for 35 years the wonderfully idiosyncratic Saab driving 
experience. 

At the same time you’re comfortable (seats, headrests, seat belts 
that adjust almost any which way) and protected from the elements 
(Automatic Climate Control, with a computer that keeps the temperature 





ar" 


precisely where you want it), you’re also stimulated mentally and physi- 
cally by the feel of the road. You’re not turned into a marshmallow by all the 
luxury. Rather, each “appointment” aims to make you a better, safer, more 
interested driver. : 
The aim of the new 
Saab 9000 is not to help 
you age gracefully. That's 
for those ponderous mon- 
strosities called “luxury” 
cars. 
And the aim is not 
to put you into a second 
childhood, either. That’s The new Saab 9000. 
for those decaled contrivances called, well, whatever they’re called. 
The aim: a car that is, at the same time, the car you want and the car 
you need, and the car you can afford. If the new Saab 9000 does all that, 
it will be, believe it or not, an automotive first. 
The most intelligent cars ever built. SARB 
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Coolidge: if she said she was a feminist she would lose the job 








Cinema 





h, Hollywood! Barbara Boyle, former 

senior vice president at Orion Pic- 
tures, dubs the place “Boys Town.” Direc- 
tor Martha Coolidge calls it “the land of 
the starlet.” Hollywood, though, has al- 
ways been an industry in which powerful 
men made films starring beautiful wom- 
en. The guys ran things—as producers, di- 
rectors, bosses—and the highest-paid fe- 
males were so much screen sirloin. The 
very job descriptions were sexist: camera- 
man but script gir/. And ruling the set, in 
his safari jacket and jodhpurs, was the di- 
rector—an amalgam of Da Vinci and De 
Sade, Patton and Hemingway. A man’s 
man. No girls needed apply 

They are now, though. Women have 
started demolishing Hollywood's most 
honored typecasting: the macho movie di- 
rector. They have done it the old-fash- 
ioned way, by making movies that make 
money. Amy Heckerling’s National Lam- 
poon’s European Vacation earned some 
$50 million at the box office and finished 
among 1985's top-ten-grossing pictures. 
Susan Seidelman’s Desperately Seeking 
Susan raked in $27.5 million on a $5 mil- 
lion budget and graced many a ten-best 
list. Now that, as Seidelman notes, “wom- 
en directors are no longer looked at as 
novelty items,” their more established sis- 
ters can get back into the act. Barbra 
Streisand, 43, the all-around auteur of 
1983’s Yent/, will soon direct an adapta- 
tion of the AIDS play The Normal Heart 
And Elaine May, 53, an early-’70s trail- 
blazer with her comedies A New Leafand 
The Heartbreak Kid, is currently direct- 
ing Warren Beatty and Dustin Hoffman 
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Calling Their Own Shots 





Women directors are starting to make it in Hollywood 


in Ishtar—at $30 million, the most expen- 
sive film ever entrusted to a woman. 
Women are scoring in the low-budget 
action and independent markets as well, 
directing movies that can serve as calling 
cards to the major studios. Penelope 
Spheeris, 40, has two grungy, turbulent 
melodramas in release this month, Holly- 
wood Vice Squad and The Boys Next Door 
At the other end of the fringe, Donna 
Deitch, 40, won the Jury Prize at this 


Seideiman: no longer a novelty item 








year’s US. Film Festival with Desert 
Hearts, a tale of Sapphic love in Reno that 
plays like The Women hyped on estrogen. 
The festival's Grand Prize went to Joyce 
Chopra's Smooth Talk, which opened in 
New York City recently to critical raves. 
Smooth Talk, based on a Joyce Carol 
Oates short story, illuminates the tradition- 
al contours of a woman director's film 
the leisurely portraiture of an ordinary 
family—then shockingly reveals a mysteri- 
ous fable of fear and longing. Connie (Lau- 
ra Dern) is a coltish California girl trying to 
cope with her brand-new woman's body 
and its desperate urgencies. She sasses her 
angry mom, cruises the mall with her girl- 





| friends and dreams of a boy who will hold 


her close and sing to her. Enter Arnold 
Friend (Treat Williams), an older man | 
whose silky threats mesmerize the girl into 
taking his dare. Arnold is Connie’s demon | 
lover, a nightmare image of every male she 
has ever vamped, and the price he exacts is 
her realization that 15 is too young to grow 
up and old 


hopra’s narrative style, which 

draws authentic, seductive perfor- 
mances from Dern and Williams, is not 
show and tell but observe and discover. It 
is the style of a director in no hurry to 
prove she can do everything at once. And 
yet Chopra, 48, has waited 15 years for 
even this $1 million opportunity. “I knew 
women who tried to break into the studio 
system,” Chopra says, “and they seemed 
miserable. So instead I made documenta- 
ries; I had a child. I'm a patient person, 
and I’m not up for punishments.” 

The plaint is familiar. “Very few 
women thought they could join a country 
club they knew was restricted,” says Su- 
san Smitman, co-chairwoman of the 
Women’s Committee of the Directors 
Guild of America. Five years ago the 
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D.G.A. negotiated an affirmative-action 
clause with the studios; they would make 
“good-faith efforts” to hire women and 
minorities. D.G.A. women did increase 
their numbers, but often in menial posi- 
tions like second assistant director. And 
lawsuits are unlikely to encourage more 
liberal hiring practices. “In today’s politi- 
cal climate,” says Smitman, “talk of affir- 
mative action is like talking about incest.” 
It was not ever thus, One of the very 
first story films, The Cabbage Fairy, was 
directed by the pioneer Alice Guy-Blache, 
in Paris in 1896. In the hey- 
day of the Hollywood silent 
film (1913-27), more than 
two dozen women directed 
movies. Among them were 
successful actresses such 
as Lillian Gish, Nazimova, 
Mrs. Sidney Drew, Mabel 
Normand, and the prolific 
Lois Weber, who directed 
the incendiary birth-control 
drama Where Are My Chil- 
dren? (1916). By the °30s, 
| however, the only stur- 
dy survivor was Dorothy 
Arzner; she dressed in male 
ties, slacks and coiffure 
and made movies about 
willful women (Craig's 
Wife, Christopher Strong) 
In the postwar decade, one 
more token emerged: Ida Lupino, who 
spelled her acting career by directing some 
deliciously sordid B pictures (notably The 
Bigamist). Lupino was a lonely exception 
Between 1949 and 1979, only one-fifth of 
| 1% of all films released by the major stu- 
dios were directed by women 
For a new generation, new heroines 
are emerging from film schools and the in- 
dependent movement with the trumpet 
sounds of feminism in their ears. When 
Joan Micklin Silver, 50, was rebuffed by 
the studios and the networks in the early 
‘70s, her husband Raphael 





Silver: representing herself 





Susan had a female director, a female 
producer, a female writer, two female 
stars and a female executive, Barbara 
Boyle, who helped us get the go-ahead. If 
the film had bombed, it would have pre- 
sented a broad target. Failure is a luxury 
not yet afforded to women.” But Susan 
succeeded, and its momentum helped re- 
duce the risk factor for hiring first-time 
women directors. Randa Haines, 41, won 
an Emmy for the TV movie Something 
About Amelia, but was untested in feature 
films until she was tapped to direct Chil- 





dren of a Lesser God, starring William 
Hurt. “It’s a business of the strong male 
directorial voice,” Haines says, “and it 
takes people a long time to rethink that 
image. At first I wondered, Who’s that 
high voice saying ‘Action’ and ‘Cut’? But I 
soon got used to it all, just by not letting 
myself think about the millions of dollars 
riding on my back.” 

That selective amnesia requires an ef- 
fort of will by the women directors, and of 
good will by the male bosses who employ 
them. “I never look at gender or hair 


raised the $370,000 needed for Chopra: “I'm not up for punishments” 


Hester Street, a bittersweet por- 
trait of immigrant Jews (1974) 
The film earned commenda- 
tory reviews and a little money, 
but she waited five years to see 
one of her films (Chilly Scenes 
of Winter) released by a major 
studio. Now Silver, whose 25- 
year-old daughter Marisa di- 
rected her first feature, Old 
Enough, in 1984, has the per- 
spective to gauge the winds of 
change in Hollywood. Says 
she: “What you hear now is 
people asking you to supply ‘a 
woman’s point of view.’ But I 
don’t want to represent 50% of 
the people on this planet. I just 
want to represent myself.” 
This is the voice of mid- 
dle-level power speaking. It 
has cried out and been heard; 
now it can demand more 
Chances have been taken, 
gambles won. Seidelman, 33, 
notes, “Desperately Seeking 
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color or clothing,” avers Steven Spielberg, 
who chose women to direct three of the 24 
episodes for his Amazing Stories. “I look at 
talent.” But every baby mogul knows he 
must be a businessman first, a booster sec- 
ond. Says Mark Canton, president of pro- 
duction at Warner Bros.: “Nobody hires a 
woman just because she’s a woman. The 
stakes are too high to be an idealist.” 

Or a feminist. Coolidge, 39, who helped 
make Valley Girl a sleeper hit of 1983 and 
directed Tri-Star’s Real Genius last year, 
recalls the hazing she underwent to direct 
City Girl in 1981. “The first 
thing the producer said to 
~ me,” she recalls, “was, ‘Are 
= you a feminist?’ Well, of 
= course I’m a feminist. But I 
knew that if I said yes, I'd 
lose the job. So I said no.” 
Other first-time directors, 
like Actress-Director Lee 
Grant (Tell Me a Riddle), 
were cowed with tough-guy 
analogies: a director must 
be a field marshal, a quar- 
terback, a boardroom Sven- 
gali. “This producer asked 
me, ‘But can you be the cap- 
tain of a ship?’ I was taken 
aback at the Captain Ahab 
image of dealing with sail- 


Grant: a damned good sailor ors in a muscular world 


Everyone can be a different 
kind of captain on a different kind of ship 
and bring in different kinds of results. You 
do have to be a damned good sailor, 
though.” 


few of the sailors are captains now, 
but the seas are still rough. Women 
directors are free to make “people pic- 
tures” with women as sympathetic pro- 
tagonists—as Deitch says, “We can’t 
leave it all to Woody Allen’—or, like 
Spheeris and Heckerling, they can turn 
out action adventures as subtle as a Big- 
foot truck at a demolition 
, derby. Time and the accre- 
tion of power should help 
erase the stereotypes of wom- 
en and their films. And be- 
cause the system is changing, 
* not just the women, the next 
generation of women may not 
need to exert so much of 
their energy and talent just to 
get through the studio gate 
The goal for women directors 
is to persuade the male power 
elite that they are not some 
exotic Other, not the Not 
Quite Us. Just moviemakers 
That millennium has yet to 
arrive. Says Amy Jones, 32 
who directed her Love Letters 
(1984) while pregnant, and 
gave birth while editing the 
film: “You don’t hear people 
saying, “Ah, Martin Scorsese— 
there’s an interesting male di- 
rector. Look what a man can 
do!”  —By Richard Corliss. Re- 
ported by Elaine Dutka/New York 
and Denise Worrell/Los Angeles 
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AFFLUENCE FOR SALE. 


The most affluent audience in the entire New 
York area is now up for sale. It is available to 
advertisers through the new Time Inc. publica- 
tion called New York-New Jersey-Connecticut 
REAL ESTATE. This magazine offers an 


unequalled opportunity to advertise not only 
real estate related products but also invest- 
ments and upscale consumer goods. The first 
closing is March 28. For advertising informa- 


tion, call Jan Meyer at (212) 841-4497. 
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BORN. To Crystal Gayle, 35, sultry-voiced 
country-pop singer (Making Up for Lost 
Time), and Bill Gatzimos, 33, her manager- 
husband: their second child, first son; 
in Nashville. Name: Christos James. 
Weight: 6 Ibs. 5% oz. 







DIED. Howard Greenfield, 49, pop-rock lyri- 
cist whose hits with collaborator (and 
high school buddy) Neil Sedaka included 
the 1975 Grammy winner Love Will Keep 
Us Together as well as Stupid Cupid, Cal- 
endar Girl, Breaking Up Is Hard to Do 
and Happy Birthday, Sweet Sixteen; of a 
brain tumor; in Los Angeles. 














DIED. Eugen Gerstenmaier, 79, West Ger- 
man political leader who helped establish 
democratic reforms after World War II 
and served as President of the Bundestag 
from 1954 to 1969; of a stroke; in Bonn. 
Imprisoned by the Nazis for his involve- 
ment in the 1944 plot to assassinate Hit- 
ler, Gerstenmaier in the 1950s vigorously 
supported reconciliation with Israel and 
negotiated reparation payments to help 
ease bitter feelings. 





DIED. Ray Milland, 79, Welsh-born actor 
whose intelligent, graceful and urbane 
professionalism distinguished both dra- 
matic and comedic roles in more than 120 
films, including Easy Living (1937), Beau 
Geste (1939), The Major and the Minor 
(1942), The Big Clock (1948), Dial M for 
Murder (1954) and Love Story (1970), as 
well as most memorably The Lost Week- 
end (1945), in which his searing portrait of 
a desperate alcoholic earned him an Os- 
car; of cancer; in Torrance, Calif. Once 
one of the best handgun and rifle marks- 
men in the British army, the dashing Mil- 
land stumbled into acting in minor roles, 
went to Hollywood and so enjoyed his 
craft that he abandoned a brief retirement 
in the early 1960s to take TV and movie 
character parts almost until his death. 

















DIED. Henry J. Friendly, 82, judge for 27 
years on the Second Circuit U.S. Court of 
Appeals; an apparent suicide (by pill 
overdose) one year after the death of his 
wife of 55 years; in New York City. An 
Eisenhower appointee, Friendly wrote lu- 
cid and precedent-setting opinions on civ- 
il, criminal and constitutional issues that 
earned him a reputation (along with the 
late Learned Hand, among others) as one 
of the greatest U.S. jurists never to sit on 
the Supreme Court. 















DIED. Myron Cohen, 83, stand-up comic 
who was a star on the Las Vegas, Atlantic 
City and Catskill Borscht Belt circuit for 
40 years, and a favorite of TV audiences 
on the old Ed Sullivan hour and the To- 
night show; after a heart attack; in Nyack, 
N.Y. A onetime salesman in New York 
City’s garment district, Cohen specialized 
in dialect stories and ethnic jokes that 
were sometimes blue, usually hilarious, 
but always gentle. 
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Books 





Satisfying Reconciliations 





RAIN OR SHINE by Cyra McFadden; Knopf: 178 pages: $16.95 


ntil his death in 1980. Cy Taillon was 

known to the initiated as the “World's 
Greatest Rodeo Announcer.” Around the 
circuit, which could extend from Puyallup. 
Wash.. to Baton Rouge. La..and into Mad- 
ison Square Garden itself. no exhibition of 
bronco riding or calf roping seemed quite 
complete without Taillon’s booming. ani- 
mated commentary. He became some- 
thing more than legendary to those who 
followed the sport. Said one admirer: “I 
don’t know what God looks like. but I 
know what He sounds like.” In 1977 his 


daughter. Cyra McFadden. created a liter- | 


ary stir with her first novel. The Serial, a 
wry look at some laid-back suburban lives 
in California’s Marin County. There was 
not much in this book, frankly. to attract 
die-hard rodeo fans, On the other hand, it 
seems fair to assume that most of those 
who bought and enjoyed The Serial had 
never heard of Cy Taillon. 

Rain or Shine should change all that. 
This funny, affecting memoir achieves a 
series of satisfying reconciliations, Author 
McFadden, 48, not only portrays and then 
patches up the quarrels and estrangements 
that raged between her and her father, she 
captures the tawdry colors of the Old West 
and mourns their fading. She looks back 
on her parents’ tempestuous marriage and 
divorce. both of which baffled them and 
her asa child, with tolerance and wisdom. 
And her storytelling skills give Cy Taillon 
the posthumous gift that he would have 
most appreciated: the chance to appear in 
front of a new audience. 

By the time Cyra was born in 1937, 
her parents had been knocking about the 
rodeo trail for six years. Her father was 
handsome (he later doubled for Robert 
Taylor in horse-riding scenes for the mov- 
ie Billy the Kid). Her mother Pat was 
beautiful, a Southern belle who had left 
her hometown in Arkansas because she 
had “tired of grits” and had gone on to 
succeed as a chorus girl in St. Louis. 

All the ingredients were here for a B- 
Western version of the saga of Scott and 
Zelda Fitzgerald. Cyra’s first home was 
the midnight blue 1937 Packard that car- 
ried her parents from one raucous engage- 
ment to the next: “By my third birthday, I 
had logged 150,000 miles, occasion for an 
AP wirephoto captioned: ‘She Sees Ameri- 
ca.’ * She also witnessed an endless string 
of saloons and her parents’ behavior in 
them: “Pat was a two-fisted drinker. Cy 
was a drunk, charming and good-humored 
when sober, combative and cold-eyed 
when drunk.” Liquor fueled fights be- 
tween them, as did their constant lack of 
money. They also, Cyra recognized later, 
baited each other with flagrant infidelities: 
“Pat and Cy competed in sexual conquest 




















& I also believed then 

that Pat would stay 
spirited and taut-bodied for- 
ever, like a young racehorse, 
and that my father, whenever 
he wanted to, could make 
himself invisible. He told 
me that he could, but not 
when anybody was watching. 
and in the somewhat de- 


flected way he always told 
the truth, he was tell- Be 
ing it then. 


Cy Taillon 
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as they competed in everything else.” 

One morning Cy and the Packard 
were gone. leaving Pat and Cyra in an 
abandoned trailer: “He'd “gotten hitched- 
Now he got unhitched.” To their rescue 
came Roy Qualley. a stolid. balding man 
who had spent years following Cy around. 
getting him and his glamorous wife out of 
scrapes while worshiping her from afar 
McFadden ponders the mystery of how 
two such different men could fall for the 
same woman and decides that her moth- 
er’s “attraction for them must have been 
that she embodied no trace of girl-next- 
door, unless you happened to live next 
door to a burlesque house.” As soon as the 
divorce papers were signed, Pat married 
Roy and settled down in Missoula. Mont... 


| where her new husband replenished vend- 





ing machines for a candy and tobacco 
company. The child missed her father and 
found it hard to adjust to the strange thing 
called normal life. When Cy came by to 
pick her up for visits, the old heady excite- | 
ment returned. Everyone was agitated 
“They were still in love with each other,” 
the girl decided, watching Cy and Pat 
greet each other stiffly. “I had never heard 
of sex and I felt the tension between them 
Roy felt it, and he had heard of sex.” 

It might seem a handicap to McFad- 
den’s narrative that her flashy father be- 
gan fading out of her life when she was 
barely in school. But this absence renders 
her memories of him less frequent and 
more treasured. She was a distant observer 
when Cy remarried, gave up drinking and 
carousing. fathered two sons and started 
swelling with the puffery of his newspaper 
clippings. Conversely, McFadden had a 


| front-row seat for the alarming changes in 


her mother: “Her second marriage turned 
the living fireball into a cowed creature.” 
given to nervous breakdowns and aimless 
putterings about the house she rarely left 
When the daughter broke out. at 18, into 
an ill-advised marriage. her father’s two 
wives finally met at the wedding: “They 
looked at each other as if neither could be- 
lieve her own eyes, two women thickening 
into middle age who had in common only 
that they had married the same man 
When they weren't staring at each other, 
they stared at Cy. who was frozen with dis- 
comfort. as ifsearching for some clue to his 
inexplicable tastes.” 

Rain or Shine is filled with such sharp. 
poignant vignettes. McFadden has the 
rare skill of stripping away pretensions 
without making the people exposed seem 
ridiculous. “Why it takes so many years.” 
she writes, “to forgive one’s parents their 
failings and sympathize with their disap- 
pointments, I cannot explain.” But her 
book provides a generous model of how 
children might remember their fathers 
and mothers, and hope to be remembered 
by their children in turn. Cy and Pai were 
not as grand as they hoped and pretended. 
In their daughter's eyes, they were better 
than they knew. — By Paul Gray 
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Dreamworld 


THE SPORTSWRITER 
by Richard Ford 
Vintage; 375 pages; $6.95 paperback 


merican readers love lonely guys, 

with their emotional weightlessness 
and tender detachments. Given such an 
edge, Richard Ford should have little 
trouble becoming a literary heartthrob. 
Author of two earlier novels. A Piece of 
My Heart and The Ultimate Good Luck, 
he has already demonstrated his story- 
telling abilities and technical skills. He 
has also cultivated an engaging narrative 


| voice, one of those down-home deliveries 








THOMAS victor 





that can sound like Huck Finn with a col- 
lege education. 

Twenty years ago, Frank Bascombe, 
hero of Ford’s new novel, probably would 
have been a college English instructor with 
a stalled novel, a broken marriage and a 
string of women who leave him anesthe- 
tized and wistful. That was when the liter- 
ary man was something of a culture hero. 
Bascombe has given up on that idea, al- 
though he retains some of the baggage: he 
has an abandoned novel titled Tangier, an 
ex-wife whom he calls X, and Vicki, a good 


| ole girl from Texas who is a nurse and an 


effective pain killer. To earn a living, he 
covers ball games and interviews athletes 
for a weekly sports magazine. It is an hon- 
orable job and adequate compensation for 
his lost promise. Best of all, facts, deadlines 
and airline food suppress higher thoughts. 
Writing about victories and defeats, com- 
ers and has-beens teaches him an austere 
lesson. “There are no transcendent themes 
in life. In all cases things are here and 
they're over, and that has to be enough.” 
That goes for his fleeting fame as the au- 
thor of a volume of good short stories and 
the brief life-span of his son Ralph, who 
died of Reye’s syndrome al age nine. 

The Sportswriter is an appreciation 
of the mystery of 
things as they are, 
a somewhat sub- 
versive notion be- 
cause the book's 
action takes place 
over a long Easter 
weekend. By de- 
sign or  coinci- 
dence, there are 13 
chapters plus a sec- 
tion called “The 
End,” suggesting 
an ironic play on 
the 14 Stations of 
the Cross. The first chapter is a stunner. 
At dawn on a Good Friday in the Prince- 
ton-like community of Haddam, N.J., 
Bascombe and X meet at Ralph’s grave to 
mark the boy’s birthday. They talk more 
honestly than they ever could as husband 
and wife. She is a gifted golfer with hopes 
of joining the L.P.G.A. tour. There are two 
other Bascombe children who live with 
her in a new development house. Frank 
has kept the old Tudor residence rather 
than move to Manhattan. He rents the 
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top floor to a Gabonese theology student, 
belongs to a divorced men’s club and 
strives to be ordinary. 

The difficulty is that other people 
think he is special. As a writer, Bascombe 
is supposed to be smart and sensitive. But 
mostly he feels dumb and dreamy, “a 
state of suspended recognition, and a re- 
sponse to too much useless and complicat- 
ed factuality.” Not a good state for a 
sportswriter. But as a fictional character 
dealing with loss and solitude, Bascombe 
accounts for many affecting moments. 
His attempt to interview a former football 
player confined to a wheelchair is every 
journalist's nightmare: a hostile subject 
who undermines the project. The break- 
up with Nurse Vicki reveals that chilling 
instant when involved parties realize they 
have little in common. The sad truth 
about one’s limits of interest and sympa- 
thy unfolds when a man Bascombe hardly 
knows insists on confessing his homosex- 
ual affair. 

Bascombe is appealing, but a novel 
about a man who has lost his will to write 
novels is always in danger of trying 
the reader's patience. His repeated asser- 
tions that uncertainty is the only certainty 
are a bit modish, as is his belief that 
literature is not in the enlightening busi- 
ness, but should aim to create “distur- 
bances.” Nevertheless, Ford accom- 
plishes the first requirement of fiction: the 
making of a convincing illusion. Frank 
Bascombe inhabits an all too believable 





dreamworld. — By R.Z. Sheppard 
Aftershocks 
THE AFFAIR 


by Jean-Denis Bredin 
Translated by Jeffrey Mehlman 
Braziller; 628 pages; $24.95 


Trance was in torment. Youths 

marched through the streets of Nantes 
shouting lethal threats at their neighbors. 
The Jewish-owned shops of Nancy were 
invaded and the synagogue besieged. In 
Paris, anti-Semitic troops marched in the 
Latin Quarter, on the boulevards and 
around the Palais de Justice: familiar 
sights to students of World War I]—but 
this was two generations before, in 1897. 

The violence was triggered by the 
case of Captain Alfred Dreyfus, accused 
of treason against the state. His trial, ex- 
ile to Devil's Island and exoneration 
have been retailed in countless volumes 
and films; the most celebrated, The Life 
of Emile Zola, won an Academy Award 
for best picture in 1937. But The Affair 
manages to invest the drama with re- 
newed pity and urgency. French Profes- 
sor Jean-Denis Bredin is not content 
with a toneless recapitulation; the dark 
background is carefully illuminated, and 
the major characters and walk-ons are 
given full dimension, including, at times. 
the homosexual flirtations of spies and 
Dreyfus’ adventures with a series of 
mistresses. 

Ironically, of the large cast, Captain 
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Dreyfus is the least compelling. Framed 
by traitorous colleagues, he was at first in- 
credulous, then hysterical and finally be- 
numbed. His family and friends tirelessly 
protested his innocence, joined after two 
years by Emile Zola, the most famous and 
reviled writer of his time. The analyst of 
motives thundered what others had only 
whispered: the dominant powers of 
France, threatened by Germany, narco- 
tized by visions of a glorious and irretriev- 
able past, regarded Jews as dual threats. 
In one view, they were radicals seeking to 
undo the state. When that label did not 
adhere, they were vicious usurers, arms of 
the Rothschild oc- 
topus. The climate 
of xenophobia was 
intensified behind 
barracks doors, 
where a rising Jew- 
ish officer was con- 
sidered an insult to 
history and an af- 
front to destiny. 

On Jan. 13, 
1898, Zola  pub- 
lished what Bredin 
calls “a great docu- 
ment, one which 
marks an essential date in the history of 
journalism.” J‘Accuse was “an indictment 
of the forces and virtues of traditional 
France, its religious passion, military spir- 
it, and hierarchies.” Zola’s outrage proved 
contagious. Slowly the bodyguard of lies | 





| surrounding the actual villains began to 





defect. Major Ferdinand Esterhazy, a 
German agent, fled the country. Lieut. 
Colonel Hubert Henry, who had forged 
Dreyfus’ handwriting on incriminating 
documents, committed suicide. 

After twelve years of suffering, the 
captain was finally pardoned and passed 
from sight. But as Bredin convincingly ar- 
gues, the next century was to be dramati- 
cally altered by the verdict and its rever- 
sal. If the anti-Dreyfus agitators and 
clerics represented France at its worst, the 
Dreyfusards, most of them Christian, 
demonstrated the nation’s passion for jus- 
tice and equality. Both sides continued to 
seethe until they collided once again in 
1940, when the Third Reich occupied the 
country. Events like the upcoming trial of 
Nazi Captain Klaus Barbie, now impris- 
oned in Lyon, continue to show how 
many of the old “forces and virtues” sur- 
vive to this day. 

Nor was the rest of the world immune 
to the trial’s aftershocks. “It is known,” 
Bredin concludes, “that the spectacle of 
Dreyfus’ degradation played an impor- 
tant role in the evolution of Theodore 
Herzl’s thinking. It was then that he per- 
ceived the limitations and illusions of the 
dream of assimilation and began to re- 
flect on a Jewish Nation.” The Middle 
East is 3,000 miles and light-years from 
fin-de-si¢cle France, but there is scarcely | 
a nation there or anywhere unaffected by | 
the Affair. Alfred Dreyfus was a man of 
middle stature and achievement, but he 
continues to throw a long and ominous 
shadow. — By Stefan Kanter 
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There are 
dozens of phone 
systems out there 

competing for your 
attention. And each of them 
seems to offer more bells, 
more buzzers, more geegaws 
than the last. 

But there is one system 
which stands apart from the 
rest, a system created ex- 
pressly for small businesses 
(with two to 70 telephones). 
Namely, the MERLIN Com- 
munications System from 
AT&T. Unlike a lot of others, 
the MERLIN System is neither 
a glorified home phone nor 
a converted big business 
phone. 

And the MERLIN 
System offers no . 
geegaws, just plenty J 
offeaturesthatare ™ 
right on the button 


ATsT’S SMALL BUSINESS 
CONNECTION OFFERS YOU 
MERLIN * SYSTEM’S PUSH- 
BUTTON PRODUCTIVITY. 


oon 


for today’s small business. 
Features that can help you 
save time, effort and some- 
thing more tangible. Money. 
The MERLIN System 
provides conference calling, 
which allows you to conduct 
five-way conversations. An 
intercom, which lets you talk 
with those nearby. And speed 
dialing, which instantly puts 
you in touch with key people 
who aren’t-so-nearby. 
Altogether, you can select 
from 50 different features. 
Then each can be program- 
med, deprogrammed and re- 
programmed into a single 
phone or the 
entire system. 
y And, of course, 
ra fy every MERLIN 
f System comes 
/ with the full 











Its speed 
dialing gets you 
off to a fast start. 
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backing of AT&T's 
Small Business 
Connection, including 
comprehensive service, 
maintenance and financing 
packages. 
Just call 1 800 247-7000 
for the offices of the Small 
Business Connection nearest 
you. They'll help you button- 
up a phone system that’s the 
right choice for your small 
business. 


| 800 247: TOOO 


This number puts you in touch 
with the Small Business Connection 
in your area. 
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The right choice. 
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| Design 


Looking Good Is Not Enough _ 


An old-fashioned state-of-the-art designer tops himself 


eople now spend more time sitting | 


| down than ever before in history. A 
minor achievement of modern civiliza- 
tion, maybe, but it could explain why pro- 
ducing a chair has been an obligatory rite 
for ambitious designers of this century 
Charles Eames is still famous mainly for 
his chairs, and the best-known works of 
today’s European café-society design- 
ers—Philippe Starck, Enzo Mari—are 
chairs. Aalto, Breuer and Mies made their 
marks in the ‘20s partly by making chairs, 
and such contemporary architects as 
Gehry, Meier, Graves, Hollein, Venturi 


Back in 1966 at the University of Wis- 
consin, Stumpf was already examining 
precisely the way bodies and furniture get 
along. The new name for his human-fac- 
tor investigations, ergonomics, was not 
yet current, but Stumpf made charts, dia- 
grams and, eventually, time-lapse films, 
becoming a sort of Muybridge of the 9-to- 
5 realm. In the mid-70s at Herman 
Miller, he began turning that research 
into drawings. The Ergon is a descendant 
of Eames’ designs, an out-of-sequence 
missing link between the lucid but bare- 
bones molded-plywood chair (1946) and 





Stumpf, and his chair, the comfortable, handsome, deeply elegant Equa _ _ 





“The concept of jauntiness is a quality lost completely.” 


and Ambasz have all felt obliged to design 
chairs as well as buildings. 

For Minneapolis-based Bill Stumpf, 
50, chairs, especially office chairs, have 
been neither a sideline nor a flashy aes- 
thetic afterthought. The Miesian, Eames- 
ian, entirely worthy benchmark Stumpf 
set for himself years ago was “to make a 
| beautiful chair comfortable.” He accom- 

plished that by drawing on more than a 
decade of careful thought about chairs— 
not just how they ought to look, but how 
officeworkers lean and squirm and relax 
while sitting in them. Stumpfs Ergon 
(1976) and Equa (1984) are the two most 
important chairs, surely, of the past quar- 
ter-century: handsome, generous and 
deeply elegant. They are also ubiquitous 
the Herman Miller company has sold 
nearly 2 million Ergons and, in less than 
two years, some 350,000 Equas 
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the voluptuous, baroque lounge chair 
(1956) so beloved of big men with dens. 
The quiet swerves of Ergon’s separate seat 
and back are subtle, like Noguchi stones 
made soft and purposeful. No earlier 
American chair had been mounted on a 
gas-cylinder post, an innovation that fi- 
nally buffered the shock for sitters who 
tend to free-fall rather than descend gent- 
ly into a desk chair 

During the late '70s and early ‘80s, of- 
fice-furniture manufacturers scrambled to 
get Ergon knockoffs on the market. “Er- 
gonomics went down the tube,” says 
Stumpf, “when it became just a marketing 
buzz word.” Stumpf, meanwhile, carried 
on his experiments. He had built twelve 
prototypes for the Ergon; for the Equa, 
designed in collaboration with Don Chad- 
wick, there were 27. Before Equa, there 


were two kinds of office chairs: seat and 
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| back could be separate, as in Ergon, or 


| dition, the designers engineered a novel 





they could be one solid shell. Stumpf and 
Chadwick found a new material (Du 
Pont’s Rynite, a reinforced fiber glass) 
and thereby an ingenious third design: the 
Equa shell is continuous, but a graceful H- 
shaped slice is carved out of the lower | 
back so that it becomes virtually animate, | 
bending like two independent pieces. | 
“One day I took an X-Acto knife on one 
of our little models,” Stumpf recalls, “and 
I just cut that slip in there. I knew right 
away it would work.” Flex and absolute 
structural integrity without gimmicks: the 
chair is its material and structure. In ad- 


tilt mechanism. Because the pivot is for- 
ward, al a point behind the knees, leaning 
backward in an Equa does not lift one’s 
feet off the floor inexorably. 


aving topped himself, Stumpf yearns 

to broaden his range. “To tell you the 
truth,” he says, “I'm bored with designing 
for the office. Bored stiff.” Among the 
things he would like to design are baby 
strollers that do not jiggle, an airplane with 
an observation deck, a taxicab with a glass 
roof, and police uniforms and cars that 
“don’t scare the hell out of kids.” His man- 
ner is sparky, one part anger to two parts 
joy, like a more thoughtful, humble Lee Ia- 
cocea. “Ninety-five per-cent of industrial 
designers don’t design,” he says. “They are 
essentially stylists under the aegis of the 
marketing department.” Stumpf hates the 





| raw, unfriendly interiors of the standard 


school bus. He hates dull, inexpressive 
Amtrak locomotives. He hates hermetic, 
inscrutable electronics. “Things should 
telegraph their ability to come apart. You 
can’t tinker with things anymore!” 

Stumpf wants the best parts of child- 
hood made available again, the mixture of 
surprise and ritual, comfort and wonder. 
Images of his own youth in a polyglot St 
Louis neighborhood pop up again and 
again in his conversations about design. “I 
used to crawl behind the radio,” says 
Stumpf, son and grandson of engineers, 
“and stare at the tubes.” Almost every 
machine, he says, is at some level a toy 
“The concept of jauntiness is a quality lost 
completely in design. It is a wonderful 
quality. The horse and buggy had it.” By 
jaunty he does not mean arch and joky. “I 
don’t see anything toylike in Memphis,” 
he says of the Italian school of wacky neo- 
kitsch furniture. “It would be interesting 

. ° e e | 
to give a Memphis piece to a child and see 
how funny he thought it was.” 

The almost purely visual ambitions of 
such hipster objects, he worries, are mis- 
leading design students. “They all want to 
do teapots,” he says. “It’s like all their 
nerve endings are connected directly to 
their eyes. Technology is a nonsubject to 
them. They want to design, but they don’t 
want to build.” Stumpf, a big, lusty child 
of the Midwest, wants to make things that 
work as well as delight. —-By Kurt Andersen 
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Show Business — - 


Still Taking It Off and Taking It In | 


Oh! Calcutta! is about to celebrate its 17th birthday 





hink for a minute of some of the 

things that have happened since June 
17, 1969, when Oh! Calcutta! opened to al- 
most universal boos from the critics: the 
first moon landing, Watergate, gas short- 
ages and surpluses, the breakup of the 
Beatles and AT&T, the demise of mini- 
skirts, the birth and death of the yuppie, 
Rocky I, I, I1Tand IV. A changing world, 
you might say, and shake your graying 
head. But calm down. There is some sta- 
bility. In Manhattan and Sao Paulo, audi- 
ences are still paying to see Oh! Calcutta! 
and watch eight actors and actresses take 
it off—take it all off. 

“The world’s longest-running erotic 
| stage musical,” as it is now billed, has 
changed little since those Pleistocene days, 
and today’s critics would probably make 


“With all my heart, I recommend staying 
away from the slick and repulsive come-on 
called Oh! Calcutta!” wrote Brendan Gill 
of The New Yorker. “Voyeurs of the city 
unite, you have nothing to lose but your 
brains,” added Clive Barnes in the New 
York Times. ‘Far from being a sex- 
ual stimulant, Oh! Calcutta!/is an anaphro- 
disiac,” declared TIME’s T.E. Kalem 

But audiences, who sometimes show 
an ornery independence from critics, ap- 
parently disagreed. In nearly 17 years, the 
show has been performed more than 
15,000 times in 15 countries, and it has tit- 
illated, shocked and outraged roughly 86 
million people. “There is always some re- 
action to Oh! Calcutta!,” says Norman 
Kean, its producer and promoter. “Its 
message is theatricality—outrageous the- 
atricality—which goes be- 
yond the twilight zone into a 
territory that had never been 
explored onstage before.” 

That territory was, of 
course, sex. Except for Hair 
(1967), which caused gasps 
with its blink-of-the-eye mo- 
ment of frontal nudity, na- 
ked bodies—really naked 
bodies—had never before 
been seen on a respectable 
stage. Oh! Calcutta! thus 
made history of a kind when 
after a striptease with bath- 
robes, the entire cast threw 
off the veil of terry cloth and 
lined up across the stage, 
protected by nothing but 
smiles and goose pimples 
“It was a staggeringly inven- 
tive piece of theater at the 
time,” says one of its twelve 
writers, Director Robert 
Benton (Places in the Heart) 
“Tt was truly shocking and 
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A sex test, in the spirit of the Marx Brothers 
Absolutely no redeeming social value 


erotic.” (Some of the other writers: John 
Lennon, Sam Shepard and Jules Feiffer.) 

Shocking and erotic were perhaps the 
two words dearest to the heart of Kenneth 
Tynan, the late English critic who con- 
ceived the idea for the show. “He said 
that we could write about anything in the 
world within the realm of sexuality,” says 
Benton’s Calcutta partner, David New- 
man, “The only other caveat he had was 
that our piece should have absolutely no 
redeeming social value.” 

By 1972 theatergoers in New York 
City, at least, were beyond shock, and Oh! 


| Calcutta! closed. Four years later Kean 


The cast, costumed in smiles and goose pimples, demonstrating body language 


revived it, sensing a whole new audience 
in the tourists flocking to the city for the 
bicentennial. Through good years and 
bad, the show has been running ever since 
at Broadway's Edison Theater, drawing 
strongly, Kean says, from the West Coast 
and the Midwest. Audiences are still often 
nervous at the beginning. New actors, on 
the other hand, are so busy learning rou- 
tines that the fact they are standing naked 
occurs to them only weeks after they start. 
“Suddenly I realized, ‘Oh, my God, I'm 
out here nude!’ " recalls Cheryl Hartley, 
who has been with the show since 1977 
But eventually nudity becomes a costume, 
just like any other. 

About a third of those who now see 
the show are Asian, mostly Japanese, who 
are not allowed such fleshly delights in 
their own country. Frontal nudity is for- 
bidden on Japanese stages, and the pubic 
regions of Playboy centerfolds are covered 
with ink before they are allowed on news- 
stands. “The sex drive is international; so 
is human curiosity,” says Sherman Yel- 
len, another of Calcutta’s twelve happy 
writers, each of whom still gets approxi- 
mately $7,000 a year in royalties 

Capitalizing on Oriental interest in the 
all-too-unmysterious Occident, Kean ad- | 
vertises in Japan and in places that Japa- 
nese tourists frequent in New York City; | 
he has even raised a bilingual billboard on 
Broadway. This month he will begin rent- 
ing earphones for a simultaneous Japanese 
translation. Besides the body language, 
which has an international accent, there 
are real words in Oh! Calcutta!, some of 
them fairly amusing. In fact, five of the 13 
segments display no nudity at all. 

There are places besides Japan where 
the production is still banned, including, 
astonishingly enough, Las Vegas. But 
Kean broke the barrier of traditional Lat- 
in prudery, and native companies have 
done well in Caracas, Rio de 
Janeiro and Sado Paulo. Last 
month he breached another 
wall. Reversing an earlier 
decision, Israel's board of 
censorship agreed that the 
show can play in Tel Aviv, 
beginning in late March. Oh! 
Calcutta!, which has already 
® made $360 million, will go 
> on and probably make an- 
other $360 million. The chil- 
© dren of the original audi- 
ences are now coming to see 
it, and their children doubt- 
less will too. Michael Clarke, 
a member of the current 
Broadway cast, was all of 
seven on opening night in 
1969 and expects the show 
to be around when he is 70 
“As long as there is sex,” he | 
predicts, “there will be Oh! 
Calcutta!” —By Gerald Clarke. 
Reported by Jeanne McDowell/ 
New York 
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Remembering 
isn't enough. 


It's time we 
came to an understanding. 


It is fitting that we should honor and remember those who gave their lives for our 
country. However, what Abraham Lincoln said in his Gettysburg address about another 
war in another time remains true today; there is “a great task remaining before us.” 

Now, it's time for us all, no matter where we stood, to put our most recent war, 
Vietnam, into perspective. 

TIME-LIFE BOOKS and BOSTON PUBLISHING present THE VIETNAM EXPERIENCE. The series 
that takes an objective look at the war from the jungle to the home front. Khe Sahn, Saigon, 
Washington—you'll be there, attending secret White House meetings and walking point 
into ambush to draw enemy fire. 

You'll examine the war from every point of view, conservative to radical, and find 
answers to the nagging questions: What were we fighting for? Why didn’t we just drop the 
Bomb? How could we fight an enemy we couldn't even see? Start putting the Vietnam 
pot 7 Cexperience into focus with Combat Photog- 

Examine Combat Photographer l rapher, and see close up 
For 10 Days FREE. 1 what it was really like over 
: a Det Ae ! there. Examine it for 10 
licard is missing, mail to Time-Lire Books, Time & Life Build- ‘ 
ing, 541 North Fairbanks Court, Chicago, IL 60672-2058 days free. Keep it and pay 
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Se bane relate meter ante comobodis is ec, 
ad. The color map is mine to keep bs “‘DUBY97 dling. Or return it with no 
obligation. Future volumes, 
such as America Takes 
Over, 1968, and A Nation 
Divided, come once 
about every other 
month. Same free trial. 
Keep those you want. 
Cancel anytime. 
But act today. 

It's time we came 

to an understanding. 
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f you're like most Americans, the 

thing you value most about a free 

press is the watchdog role it plays. 
You believe a free press helps the coun- 
try by keeping public officials and military 
leaders honest. 

At the same time, you may also view 
America’s free press as too often influ- 
enced by powerful interests and institu- 
tions...including government and the 
military. 

You’ re worried that the watchdog whose 
vigilance and tenacity you count on may in 
fact be a lapdog. 

How do we know this? It was one of the 
findings of a year-long investigation of 
public attitudes toward the press that we 
commissioned and The Gallup Organiza- 
tion carried out. 

And if it comes as a surprise, you know 
why we did the study. We felt we simply 
didn’t know enough about how you and 
your fellow citizens really saw the press. 

Now we do, and we intend to share 
what we know with you, via ads like this 
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Is the watchdog really a lapdog? 
mE Ve 


What do you think? 


and via presentations at public meetings. 
We also intend to repeat the study regu- 
larly to keep tabs, and stay connected. 
becoming a lapdog? Send your view on this 
and other press issues to our Chairman, 


Is America’s watchdog in danger of 


Robert Erburu, Times Mirror, Times Mirror 
Square, Suite 100, Los Angeles, CA 90053. 

He's also the person to write for a sum- 
mary of our investigation or a Times 
Mirror annual report. Or you can call our 
public affairs people at (213) 972-3946. 

Who we are 

We own the media properties to your 
right. In terms of sales, we rank 139th 
among Fortune magazine’s ‘*500.” In 
terms of net income, we're 79th. 
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Times Mirror 


We're interested in what you think. 





Times Mirror Newspapers: 
Los Angeles Times; Newsday; Dallas 
Times Herald; The Denver Post; The 
Hartford Courant; The Morning Call 
(Allentown, PA); The Stamford Advocate 
and Greenwich Time (Connecticut). 

Times Mirror Magazines: 

Popular Science; Outdoor Life; Golf 
Magazine; Ski Magazine; The Sporting 


Times Mirror TY Stations: 

KDFW, Dallas; KTBC, Austin; KTVI, 

St. Louis; WVTM, Birmingham (AL). 

Times Mirror Cable: 

Fifty cable TV systems serve 300 com- 
munities in 15 northeastern, western and 
southwestern states. 

Times Mirror Publishing: 

Matthew Bender & Co., law books; C.V. 
Mosby and Year Book Medical Publishers, 
medical books; Harry N. Abrams, art 
books; Mirror Systems, computer software; 
Learning International, training programs; 
Jeppesen Sanderson, flight information 
and training. 











Why Congress Should Approve Contra Aid 


4 olitics is the art of the possible, and policy is a way of defin- 
ing a problem so that it can be solved. By that definition, 
the Administration and the Congress have yet to produce sound 
politics or successful policy in response to the ongoing crisis in 
Nicaragua. The White House and Capitol Hill have both rever- 
berated with one-sided and unrealistic assessments of the chal- 
lenge in Nicaragua, with deceptive and diversionary claims 
about what the U.S. should be trying to accomplish there and 
with unconvincing recipes for what to do. The result is an im- 
passe that may come to a head this week, one from which the 
Sandinistas themselves may emerge the only winners. 

The Administration’s position is that the Sandinistas are, in 
a word that Secretary of State George Shultz has used repeatedly, 
“unacceptable.” The implication not 
only of that word but of much of the ac- 
companying policy is that the Sandinis- 
tas must go. The Administration’s cho- 
sen instrument for attaining that goal is a 
US.-backed guerrilla war waged by the 
contras. The President’s go-for-broke 
campaign on behalf of the contras seems 
to court defeat both in Washington, at 
the hands of an increasingly recalcitrant 
Congress, and in Nicaragua itself, at the 
hands of the Sandinistas. That is partly 
because the policy has taken on an all-or- 
nothing quality: either the U.S. succeeds 
in bringing about the overthrow of the 
Sandinistas, or there will be hell to pay 
both geopolitically (Central America will 
be awash, in Reagan’s colorful phrase, in 
a “sea of red”) and politically here at 
home (the President’s political operatives 
are already eager to ask voters next No- 
vember, “Who lost Nicaragua?’’). Amer- 
ican inability to cope conclusively with 
such an antagonistic regime so close to 
home would certainly carry a price, po- 
tentially a heavy one. But the means to 
get rid of the Sandinistas are slim and risky. Since the Congress, 
much of the public and many independent experts doubt that the 
contras can achieve all that they and their Administration spon- 
sors want, there is a growing temptation to give them nothing, 
not even the relatively piddling $100 million that President Rea- 
gan is asking for, or to give them so little, so late, that it would be 
meaningless. On the eve of the President's speech appealing for 
the contra cause, which was scheduled for last Sunday night, a 
majority of the House, faced with a thumbs-up or thumbs-down 
choice, was leaning toward a cutoff of all U.S. aid to the contras 
and a pious but toothless exhortation to diplomacy. 

What is needed, at this late and perhaps last-minute junc- 
ture, is for the Administration to redefine the problem in Nicara- 
gua in a way that it can be solved, through diplomacy as well as 
military pressure, and then for the Congress to support the con- 
tras asa goad to diplomacy and to do so without attaching condi- 
tions that would mitigate or eliminate the pressure they actually 
exert on the Sandinistas. 

The starting point for a fresh approach has to be a consensus 
about what Shultz’s depiction of the Sandinistas as unacceptable 
means, not in terms of anyone’s tastes and preferences but in 
terms of a policy that can be carried out in the real world: What 
is it that the U.S. cannot accept about the junta in Managua? 
And what must the U.S. do to transform the Sandinista regime 
into something the U.S. can live with? 





Administration officials—indeed, most Americans—object 
with good reason to the way the Sandinistas are repressing their 
citizens and betraying earlier promises of pluralism and democ- 
racy. Of course, official American outrage over the abuse of hu- 
man and civil rights in Nicaragua would have more force, both 
within the U.S. and in the international arena, if Washington 
had not for so many decades countenanced a dictator in Mana- 
gua as long as he was, in Franklin Roosevelt's famous descrip- 
tion of Anastasio Somoza, “our son of a bitch.” 

The U.S.’s principal objection is to the Sandinistas’ close ties 
with the Soviet Union and the threat they pose directly to neigh- 
boring states and indirectly to the U.S. itself. The internal and 
external policies of the Sandinistas are intimately linked. They 
are allying themselves with the Soviet 
Union for the simple reason that they are 
bent on remaking Nicaraguan society in 
the Soviet image. Daniel Ortega makes 
no bones about what he and his com- 
pafieros hope to accomplish—and with 
whose help. Nor are American conserva- 
tives the only ones whom the Sandinistas 
have dismayed and provoked to militant 
resistance. The junta’s relentless, often 
brutal consolidation of power and erec- 
tion of a police state have driven some of 
their original confreres first into the op- 
position and now into the contra leader- 
ship. Similarly, the Sandinistas have no 
one but themselves to blame for alienat- 
ing formerly sympathetic American spe- 
cialists and European social democrats. 

Until now, the Reagan Administra- 
tion has been bent on bringing the Sandi- 
nistas to heel—making them cry “uncle,” 
as Reagan put it—in both their internal 
and external behavior, although the Ad- 
ministration has been disingenuous and 
inconsistent in what it has said publicly. 
The President and his aides used to justi- 
fy the contras as a way of interdicting arms that the Sandinistas 
were sending to the Salvadoran leftist guerrillas. More recently, 
Washington has explained the contra campaign as a means to 
achieve internal political reform: through the pressure of the 
contras, the U.S. will force the Sandinistas to the negotiating ta- 
ble; then, continued pressure will induce them to make conces- 
sions to the democratic opposition and accede to elections in 
which the opposition will win and the Sandinistas will lose (un- 
like the elections in November 1984, which were structured in 
such a way that the opposition dropped out of the running). 

The problem with that scenario is that for all the reasons 
Shultz considers the Sandinistas unacceptable—i.e., their des- 
potic philosophy and methods—they will not negotiate away 
their hold on power. Shultz knows that. So did his predeces- 
sor, Alexander Haig, who spoke in 1981 about dealing with the 
Soviet-Cuban threat in the hemisphere “at the source.” All 
along, the Administration's real objective has been quite simply 
to throw the bums out. 

If $500 million or a cool billion, never mind the paltry $100 
million that the Administration is asking for, would achieve that 
end, it would be money well spent. But few experts think the con- 
tras can either defeat the Sandinistas militarily or force them 
into negotiations where they can be defeated politically. 

Both sides in the Great Contra Debate are using as a scare 
tactic the possibility that the U.S. might have to intervene direct- 
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ly in Nicaragua. Opponents of the Administration have warned 
for years that the contras are the forerunners of American 
troops. Now, just in the past few weeks, Reagan, Secretary of De- 
fense Caspar Weinberger and White House Communications 
Director Patrick Buchanan have turned the argument around, 
invoking the specter of G.Ls in the jungle as something that no 
one wants to see but that might be required down the road if the 
Congress defies the President now. Sooner or later, they say, 
someone has to do to the Sandinistas what they did to the Somo- 
cistas—drive them out of Managua—and if the contras can't, the 
job may fall to the 82nd Airborne. 

The Administration is quite right not to rule out the use of 
American military force in Central America. The U.S. must 
keep all its enemies guessing in this respect, from the Soviet 
Union to two-bit muggers in the back alleys of the Third World. 
But the political wisdom of “threatening” Congress with the 
prospect of American military intervention was dubious. It invit- 
ed a chain of tough questions that only put the Administration 
more on the defensive at a time when it needs to close partisan 
ranks: What if the Congress goes along with the White House, 
but the contras still fail? What if the Sandinistas will yield to 
their enemies neither at the bargain- 
ing table nor on the battlefield? Might 
the U.S. face an unhappy choice: ac- 
cepting defeat and humiliation by 
proxy, or having to come to the rescue 
of its proxies with its own troops? 

Then the U.S. could find itself bogged 
down in a messy war and torn apart in 
an even messier domestic debate. 


s omewhere between the Adminis- 
tration’s ill-disguised desire to 
back the contras as a means of over- 
throwing the Sandinistas and the 
Congress’s temptation to consign 
them to a quick defeat by pulling the 
plug on U.S. support, there are at least 
two other courses of action. One is for 
the U.S. to support the contras indefi- 
nitely as a way of distracting and 
bleeding the Sandinistas. Even if the 
contras cannot win militarily, per- 
haps they could provide insurance that 
the regime would be too busy at home to make mischief abroad. 

There are strong arguments for that idea, but also some seri- 
ous problems. For one, the contras cannot be expected to fight 
indefinitely without realistic hope of victory. They and their 
country are different in key ways from the mujahedin in Afghan- 
istan, who are fighting to expel 100,000 alien infidels, and Jonas 
Savimbi’s forces in Angola, who, unlike the contras, control the 
territory from which they operate. 

Even if the contras were willing to persist in a guerrilla war, 
there is doubt that U.S. opinion would persist in backing them. 
The current wrangle over aid to the contras is all too typical of 
what happens when the American political system tries to cope 
with a controversial foreign entanglement that does not promise 
clear or early results. 

If and when the contra campaign finally petered out, the 
Sandinistas would probably have accumulated an arsenal of East 
bloc arms far beyond even what they have now; they would have 
succeeded in militarizing the society even further, perversely 
helped by the pretext of the civil war; and they would have built 
up an even greater grudge against Tio Sam, hence an even great- 
er incentive to go to work on their rather fragile neighbors. 

Of course, the Sandinistas already have an inclination to go 
after their neighbors. That is the principal drawback of the 
fourth option, which is to keep the contra campaign going long 
enough to bring about a diplomatic solution. Like their mentor 
in Moscow, Soviet-style regimes are generically determined at 
least to neutralize, better yet to destabilize, and ideally to com- 
munize other states. They wage war abroad, either outright or by 
more covert means, for the same reason that they oppress inter- 


nal opposition: because it is opposition, and because they are to- 
talitarian. Genuine live-and-let-live peaceful coexistence is as 
alien to a Marxist-Leninist foreign policy as power sharing is to 
Marxism-Leninism on the home front. The Sandinistas show no 
sign of being an exception to this rule. 

That is a large part of why the Administration has paid only 
lip service to the diplomatic option to date. But there are even 
greater disadvantages to the alternatives now available: pursuit 
ofa military victory; abrupt abandonment of the contras, toward 
which Congress now seems inclined; and an open-ended civil 
war, which might wear down American will before it wears 
down the junta in Managua. 

Besides, the Administration has not really pursued a diplo- 
matic solution in a serious and realistic way. Whenever the San- 
dinistas have put a card on the table, the Administration has 
upped the ante, asking the Sandinistas to negotiate away their 
power within the country, which they are simply not going to do. 

What they might conceivably do, however, is sign an agree- 
ment that would trade away their license—and at least some of 
their wherewithal—to follow the Soviet pattern of behavior out- 
side their borders. Elements of such a deal are at hand in the 

Contadora proposal, which calls for 
the reduction of the Sandinista armed 
forces, the withdrawal of Soviet and 
Cuban military advisers and a ban on 
the export of revolution. The Sandi- 
nistas have hinted they might be will- 
ing to accept something along those 
lines. Even some Administration offi- 
cials believe the Sandinistas might 
pay that price to get the contras off 
their backs. 

Meanwhile, Salvadoran President 
José Napoleén Duarte has offered to 
conduct parallel negotiations with the 
leftists he is fighting, as part of a 
broader settlement whereby the San- 
dinistas would negotiate with the con- 
tras to end the civil war. The contra 
leaders have endorsed the Contadora 
and the Duarte initiatives, and Rea- 
gan reiterated his own support for 
both when appointing veteran Trou- 
bleshooter Philip Habib as his special 

envoy for Central America two weeks ago. 

A genuine coordination of the contra policy with the Conta- 
dora process, the Duarte initiative and the Habib mission is the 
best of several troublesome choices, and it is worth more of a try 
than the US. has been willing to make to date. Faced as it is with 
a near mutiny on Capitol Hill, the Administration may have lit- 
tle choice but to convert the diplomatic option from a fig leaf for 
the military option into a good-faith effort. 

Even if a settlement along the Contadora lines were 
achieved, it would be extremely difficult to monitor and enforce, 
and the U.S. might be left with few cards in the future once the 
contras were out of the picture. Achieving the settlement in the 
first place would be difficult enough under any circumstances, It 
would probably be downright impossible without the stick of the 
contras to go along with the carrot of diplomacy. That is why the 
Congress should approve the Administration’s contra aid pack- 
age, and it should do so without attaching any of the strings that 
have been proposed, such as escrowing the aid in order to “give 
peace a chance” or setting a deadline for the diplomats to reach a 
deal. Any such conditions would serve only to tell the Sandinis- 
tas that they have nothing to worry about. It would embolden 
them to go through the charade of serious negotiations while 
waiting for the deadline to expire. In fact, if there is to be a dead- 
line, it should probably work the other way: while the U.S. 
makes a good-faith effort at diplomacy, it should hold open the 
possibility of what Shultz calls, with an ambiguity that is as pru- 
dent and deliberate as it is ominous, “sterner measures” later on, 
if the Sandinistas prove intransigent or if they violate the agree- 
ments they sign. —By Strobe Talbott 
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